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GEORGE Monk.” 


+AAAASSEORGE MONK, duke of 
a Albermarle, the renowned re- 
ſtorer of king Charles II. to 
his crown and kingdom, was 
deſcended of a family ſettled {6 
early as the reign of Henry III. 
at Potheridge, in Devonſhire, whete he was 
born on the fixth of December, 1608. He 
was- likewiſe chiefly educated there by. his 
grand-father and god-father Sir George Smith, 
with whom he moſtly reſided. tr 
Vor. VII. 3 
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2 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 

He dedicated himſelf to arms from his 
youth, no proviſion; being expected from his 
father Sir Thomas Monk ; whoſe redueed for- 
tune, however, brought an affront upon him, 
which was reſented by our young warrior in 
ſuch a ſpirited manner as ↄbliged him to enter 
into the ſervice ſooner than was intended; 
which rendered it neceſſary for him, when not 
quite ſeventeen years of age, to enter as a vo- 
lunteer under his kinſman Sir Richard Green- 
vile, then lying at Plymouth, and juſt upon 
ſetting out under lord Wimbedon, on the il]. 

concerted, and worſe executed, expedition 
againſt Spain. | 

The ill ſucceſs which attended our young 
volunteer's firſt eſſay,” neither damped his cou- 
rage nor Changed his martial inclination ; for 
the very next year he obtained a pair of colours 
under Sir John Burroughs, in the expedition 
to the iſle of Rhee and Rochell. From hence 
he returned at the end of that war in 16283 
and the following year, being juſt then of 

he ſerved as an enſign in the Low- Coun- 
tries, firſt under lord Oxford, and then under 
lord Goring, by whom he was promoted to 
the rank of captain of his-own company. In 
this ſtation he was concerned in ſeveral 
ſieges and battles; and, having, in ten years 
ſervice, by a ſteady and cloſe application to 
the duties of his proſe ſſion, made himſelf an 
abſolute maſter of the art military, and become 
extremely uſeful to the fervice, he retired on 
a diſguſt given him by the prince of Orange, 
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GEORGE MONE. 3 
and returned to his native country juſt on the 
breaking out of the firſt war between kin 
Charles I. and his/Scottiſh ſubjects. N 

The captain's reputation, backed by the 
owerful recommendations of the eatl of Lei- 
ceſter and lady Carlifle, procured him the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in the regiment belong- 
ing to lord Newport; in which poſt he ſerved 


in the king's northern expeditions; wherein 


what little was performed the lieutenant · colo- 
nel had an ample ſhare in; and, perhaps, it 
was none of that prince's leaſt misfortunes. 


that our hero had ſo ſmall a portion of power 


and influence at that critical juncture. 

The treaty commenced at Rippon, and the 
ſummoning a parliament had fcarce put an end 
to the Scotch war, when the horrid Iriſh re- 
- bellion broke out; to quell which, lord Lei- 
ceſter was appointed to ſucceed the late earl 
of Strafford, who went with colonel Monk 
there (that lord having raiſed him to that poſt 
in his own regiment) where he did ſuch conſi- 
derable ſervice, that the lords-juftices appointed 
him governor of Dublin ; but the parliament 
interceding, that authority was veſted in ano- 
ther ; and ſoon after, the colonel returned to 
England with his regiment, along with- the 
reſt of the forces ſent by the marquis of Or- 
mond, on his ſigning a truce with the Iriſh 
rebels, purſuant to the king's orders; which 
was done on the fifteenth of September, 1643: 
but, on the colonel's arrival at Briſtol, he was 
met by orders ſent both from Ireland and Ox- 
1 B 2 ford, 
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4 BRITISH PLUTARCH. | 


ford, directing lord Hawley, governor of 
Briſtol, to ſecure him till further orders. 
However, his lordſhip (on being informed of 
the unjuſt ſuſpicions entertained of the colo- 
.nel, purely for being an officer under the earl 
of Leiceſter, who was nominated by the par- 
liament to command the forces raiſed, and 
paid by them for the Iriſh ſeryice; and from a 
fear that be might not willingly enter into a 
war againſt thoſe whoſe pay-he received; and 
being ſatisfied he had no fort of inclination to ' 
fide with them) ſuffered him to proceed to Ox- 
ford on his bare parole; where he fo fully 
Juſtified himſelf to lord Digby, the then ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, that he was by that nobleman 
introduced to his majeſty ; but his regiment 
was given to colonel Warren, who had been 
is major, | (2 Big 
In order to make him amends for this preci- 
_ _ pitancy, the king raiſed him to the rank of 
major- general in the Iniſh brigade, then com- 
manded by lord Byron, and employed in the 
; fiege of Nantwich, in Cheſhire; to which 
poſt major-general Monk ſpeedily repaired, 
= arrived only time enough to ſhare in the 
unfortunate ſurpriſal of that whole brigade by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, who brought a conſider- 
able body of the parliament's forces to the re- 
lief of that place ; from whence he was ſent 
to Hull, amongſt the other priſoners, and was 
in a ſhort time conveyed from thence to the 
Tower of London, where he remained in cloſe 
confinement till the thirteenth of 1 
| | 10403 
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Jones, he made large wr and diſputed 
the poſſeſſion of Ulſter very warmly with Owen 
Roe O'Neal, obliging him to raiſe the ſiege of 
Londonderry ; and by ſecuring the command 
of forage, and laying waſte the country, al- 
moſt famiſhed his army, He likewiſe managed 
ſo well the tilling and improving thoſe parts 
in his poſſeſſion, and was ſo provident in diſ- 
poſing the booties from time to time brought 
in by his parties, that he made the Iriſh war 
nearly maintain itſelf, Yet, notwithſtanding 
theſe ſmall ſucceſſes, the ſuperiority of the 
marquis of Ormond and lord Inchequin, at 
the head of the Royaliſts; and the uncon- 
querable diſtruſt of the Scots, to whom moſt 
of his garriſon of Dundalk revolted on their 
approach to that place, reduced him to the 
neceſſity of entering into a treaty with that 
bold Iriſh leader; who deceiving him, he was 
obliged to ſurrender Dundalk to lord Inche- 
quin, and return to England; where he was 
Called to an account by the parliament for hav- 

ing treated with the Itiſh rebels: -an affront 
he never forgave. 

He was, perhaps, the more offended with 
this treatment, as he was not employed in 
the reduction of Ireland under Oliver Crom- 
well, who, all accounts agree, received con- 
ſiderable advantage from this very treaty made 

between O'Neal and the colonel. 

During this inactivity, his elder brother 
dying without iſſue male, the family eitate, by 
_ entail, devolved upon bim, and he repaired 
it 
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it from the ruinous conditigur in- -which his fa- 
ther and brother had leſt it: 

He had ſearce ſettled his private airs when 
he was called in to ſerve againſt the Scots, 
who had proclaimed king Charles II. in that 
kingdom, under Oliver Cromwell, by whom 
he was made lieutenant general of the artil- 
lery, and had a regiment given him, com- 
poſed of ſix companies taken out of Fenwick's, 
and fix out of Haflerig's. In this poſt he was 
extremely ſerviceable to Cromwell, particu- 
\ larly at the famous battle of Dunbar; _ 
perſonally charging and routing Lower's r 
ment, he led the way to that compleat vie- 
tory there obtained by the Enghſh forces. 

After this victory, the lieutenant- general 
was employed an e, a, body of itregu- 
lars, known by the name of Mofe- troopers; 
and redacing Darlington, Rotwell, Broth- 
wick, and Tantailon; caſtles; where they 
uſed to harbour ; he was alſo concertied i in ſet- 
tling the articles for the ſurrender of 'Edin- 
borgh caſtle; and, being left commander in 
chief in Scotland, at the head of fix thouſand 
men, by Cromwell: when he returned to 
England, in purſuit of Charles II. he beſieged 
and took Sterling, and carried Dundee by 
ſtorm ; where he behaved with great cruelty, 
putting Lunſdale, the governor, and eight 
hundred men to the ſword. 

Soon after this, St. Andrew's and 1 
having. alſo ſubmitted to him, he was ſeized 
B 4 with 
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with, a, violent fit of illneſa, which obliged 
him, in 1652, to have recourſe to the bath 
for his recovery. Returning from whence, he 
fer ee ä n er one of 0 
commiſſioners for uniting that kingdom wit 
the new erected. "Englith commonwealth ; 
Which having brought to a ſucceſsful conclu- 
9555 he returned with the others again to Lon- 


nene ered ie 
. The Dutch war having now been carried on 
for ſome months, licutenant-general Monk, 
on the death of colonel, Popham, was joined 
with the admirals Blake and Dean in the com- 
mand at ſea; in which ſervice he had made 
dis firſt military eſſay, as has been before re- 
lated; and, on the ſecond of June, 165 3, he, 
by his courage and conduct, contributed 
greatly to the defeat then given to the Dutch 
fleet, and likewiſe to the next obtained on the 
thirty - firſt of July following. 

While general Monk, and the other admi- 
rals, were thus triumphing over, the nation's 
enemies, and encreaſing the, honour of the 
commonwealth abroad, Cromwell was paving 
his way to the ſupremacy at home; Which, on 
the ſixteenth of December, 165 3, be obtained 
under the title of protecco r.. | 
In this capacity he ſoon concluded a peace 
with the Dutch, who obtained much more fa- 
vourable terms from him than what the coun- 
cil of ſtate and parliament had appeared will- 
ing to grant. General Monk, who lay _ 
| is 


GEORGE MONK: 9 
his fleet on the Dutch coaſt, remonſtrated ſo 
warmly againft this peace, and thoſe remon- 
ſtrances were ſo well received by Oliver's own 
(called the Little, or Barebones) parliament z>, 
and Monk, on his return, was treated ſo 
kindly by them, that Oliver is faid to grow 

jealous of him to that degree, that he clo- 
| ſered him, to find whether he was inclined to 
any other intereſt ;- but, on receiving fatisfac- 
tion from the general on this bead, he not 
only took him into favour, but, on breaking 
out of freſh troubles in the north of Scotland, 
where the marquis of Athol, the earl of Glen- 
cairne, major-general. Middleton, and ſeveral 
more of the nobility and others, had raiſed 
forces on the behalf of king Charles II. ſent 
him down there commander in chief, for which 

poſt he ſet out in April, 1654. | 

Arriving at Leith, he ſent colonel Morgan 
with a large detachment againſt the Royaliſts ; 
and, having aſſiſted in proclaiming; the protec- 
tor at Edinburgh, on the fourteenth of May, 
followed himſelf with the reſt of the forces. 
Through the general's prudent management, 
this war was finiſhed. by Auguſt, when he re- 
turned from the Highlands, and fixed his 
abode at Dalkeith, 4 ſeat belonging to the 
counteſs of Buccleugh, within or five 
miles of Edinburgh; where he conſtantly-re- 
ſided during the time, which was five years, 
that he ſtayed in Scotland; amuſing himſelf 
with the pleaſures of a rural life, and beloved 
by the people, though his government was 
| B 5 mots: 
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o BRITISH PLUTARCH, 
more abſolute than any of their - princes had 
dared to pradti t „ 5505 5 

The war in Scotland being pot an end 
to thus ſpeedily and happily for the protector. 
he appointed a council of ſtate for that part of 
his government; conſiſting of che lord Brog- 
hill ; general Monk; colonel Howard, cre- 
ated earl of Carlifle after the reſtoration ; co- 
lone! William Lockhart ; colonel Adrian 
Scroop ; colonel John Whetham; and major- 
general Deſborough 3 who came to Scotland in 
September, 1655, and began to exerciſe their 
authority, which was very extenſive, 

The majority of theſe commiſſioners (three 
of whom, lord Broghill, colonel Howard, and 
colonel Whetham, were afterwards very inſtru- 
mental in the reſtoration) concurred with ge- 

neral Monk in almoſt every thing he 1 ; 
by which means the government of Scotland 
till remained chiefly in his hands; which, 
together with his affable behaviour towards 
the better ſort of all parties, made Cromwell 
begin to entertain ſome ſuſpicions of him ; 
and, in order to prevent his influence from 
growing too powerful, the protector uſed to 
make frequent changes in the forces under his 
command, by recalling ſuch regiments as were 
moſt truſted by the general, and ſending in 
their room thoſe who were. moſt violent and 
refraftory at home; who gave him much 
trouble to bring them into order, and make 
them ſubmit to that diſcipline which he obliged 
all under him ſtrictly to obſerve, | 


Or 


GEORGE MONK 11 
Nor was this diſlfuſt entirely withove ome 
appearance of foundation. It is certain chat 
the king entertained good Röpes of Him, and 
to that purpoſe wrote to fim from Colen on 
. the twelfth of KAuguſt, 1655; Howe ven the 
= made no ſcruple df dice rerwg every 
lep taken hy the Cabaliers which came to bis 
knowledge, even to the ſending che protector 
this letter, and joined in promoting àddteſſes 
to him from the army in Scotland; one of 
which was moſt graciouſly received by the pro- 
tector on the nineteenth of March, 1657; and 
the ſame year he received a ſummons ro Oh- 
ver's houſe of lords; + 
About this time George, ſecond ſon of ge- 
neral Monk died in his infancy, which was a 
ge affliction to his father, who wasdoatingly 
ond of him, . From this period, to the death of 
Oliver, the general maintained Scotland in ſub- 
jection, and lived free from all diftyrbatice, not 
intermeddling further with the mad politicks 
of thoſe times, than to put what orders he re: 
F 1 England ponglall into execu- 
tion; fur ſuance ot which plan- he pro- 
chimed ichard Cromwell ptotector there 
after his father's death, Richard having dif- 
patched Dr. 8 Sit Thomas) Clarges 
then commiſſioner of the Scotch and Triſh 
forces, whoſe fiſter the general had ſomie time 
before owned for his wife, with letters to him; 
to which he returned a. ſuitable and reſpect- 
ful, anſwer, aiming only at {:curing his own 
command; at the ſame time joining with the 
| 6 reſt 
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reſt of the officers and army under his com- 
mand, in an addreſs to the new protector, 
whoſe power he might eaſily foreſee would 
have but*a ſhort date, it having-been his opi- 
nion that Oliver,” had he lived much longer, 
would ſcarce have deen able to preſerve him- 
ſelf in his ſtation. And indeed Cromwell be- 
gan to be apprehenfive of that great altera- 
tion Which happened in the government, and 
fearful that the general was deeply engaged in 
thoſe meaſures which procured it; if we may 
judge from a letter wrote by him to general 
Monk but a little before his death, to which 
was added the following remarkable poſt- 
{hot $6 3% 2 & | 

4 4 There be that tell me, that there is a 
certain cunning. fellow in Scotland, called 
George Monk, who is ſaid to lie in wait there 
to introduce Charles Stuart. I pray you to 
uſe your diligence to apprehend him and ſend 
him to me.” | " | 
However, as Clarges had informed him, 
by Richard's order, that his late father had 
expreſly charged him to do nothing without 
his advice, general recommended to him 
to encourage a learned, pious, moderate mi- 
niſtry in the church; to permit no councils 
of officers, a liberty they had too often abuſed; 
to cali a parliament, and to endeavour to be 
maſter of the army. 73 8 
It is well known a partiament was called 
dy Richard Cromwell; and, alſo, that, by 
the diviſions arifing in the vpper-houſe * 
| of, 


GEORGE MON K. 13. 
of, hieh ſpread their influence over the army, 
he was ſoon obliged Ao. diſſolve it. | 

The general weceiving advice of theſe. 
tranſactions, and of the depoſitions of Ri- 
chard, readily abandoned him he had ſo lately 
proclaimed; and his brother in- la ) being 
again ſent4o him from the rump-parliament, 
on their reſtoration, he acquĩeſced in all they 
had done; as the ſureſt way to preſerve his. 
own command, only by recommending Ri- 
chard to their ſavaur; and, with his officers, 
ſigned the engagement againſt Charles Stuart, 
or any other ſingle perſon, being admitted to 
he government. But, when their committee, 

conſiſting of ten perſons, began, on the infor- 
mation of Peirſon and Maſon, two republican 
colonels in his army, to make conſiderable al- 
terations therein, by caſhiering of thoſe officers 
in whom he moſt, confided ; of which his 
brother-in-law, Clarges, gave him informa- 
tion; he wrote a letter to the houſe, complaining 
of this treatment in ſo warm a ſtile, at the 
fame time engaging for the fidelity of his of- 
ficers, that they ordered their committee not 
to proceed further therein till the general him- 
ſelf was conſultſſe . . 

The Royaliſts were far from being idle in 
this juncture; there had been a kind of ſe- 
cret committee of that party, for managing 
affairs in behalf of the crown, ever ſince the 
death of Charles I. among whom was the ſon 
of Sir John Greenvile, our general's kinſman, 

- - 241 who 


tion of the _ 


14 BRITISH) PLUTA ROK: 
| who had lately given a very good! living in 
Cornwall to Mr. Nicholas Menk, his brother; 


and Sir John receiving at this time two letters 
from , king Charles II. then at Bruſſels, one 
directed to himſelf,” and the other to the ge. 
neral, together with a private commiſſion to 
treat with' the latter, the ſucceſs of that over- 
tare ended, as is well known; in the reſtora. 


On the eighth of May, the general aſſiſted 
at the proctamation' of king Charles II. and, 
having recerved advice by Sir Thomas Clarges, 
that his majeſty intended to land at Dover, on 


the twenty-eighth, the general ſet out for that 


place, being the ſame day the king embarked 


for Holland; and, lying at Rocheſter that 


night, arrived the next day at Dover, where 
tie king landed on the twenty- fiftn. 
The interview between the king and the 
general, was conformable to every one's ex- 
peRation, full of duty on one ſide, and favour 
and eſteem on the other ; the king permitting 
the general to ride in his coach two miles out 
df the town; when his majeſty took horſe, 
and, with general Monk on bis left hand, and 
his two brothers on his right, proceeded to 
Canterbury, where he conferred” the order of 
the garter on general Monk, the dikes of 
Vork and Glouceſter inveſting him with the 
honourable badges of that dignity. | 
From Canterbury the king removed. to Ro- 
cheſter, where he lay on Monday the twenty- 
eighth ; and the next morning, * * 
i | 1 
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GEORGE MON K. 15 
birth-day, ſet out for Black-Heath to review 
the army which the general had cauſed to be 
drawn up there; and from thence proceeded 
to his capital, into which he made his public 
entry with much magniſicene . 

General Monk was now ſworn one of the 
privy- council, made maſter of the horſe, and 
one of the gentlemen of the bed: chamber, 
and had apartments in the Cock- pit, and was 
in a little time made firſt lord-commiſſioner of 
the Treaſury; and, in about a month after- 
wards, was created a peer, being made baron 
Monk of Potheridge, Beauehamp, and Tees, 
earl of Torrington, and duke of Albermarle, 
with a grant of ſeven thouſand pounds a year, 
eſtate of inheritance, beſides other penſions 3 
and received a very peculiar acknowledgment 
of regard on being thus called to the peer 
almoſt the whole houſe of commons attending 
him to the very door of the houſe of lords 2 
and we are told, that Sir Edward Nicholas 
ſaid, That the induſtry and ſervice, which the 
duke of Albermarle. had paid to the crown 
ſince the king's reſtoration, without: refleQing 
upon his ſervice: before, deſerved all the favour 
and bounty which his majeſty had been pleaſed 
to confer upon him. 

In October, the duke was made one of the 
commiſſioners for trying the Regicides, and 
ated accordingly under it, but obſerved great 
moderation, Soon after, - his grace was, made 
lord-lientenant of the counties of Devonſhire 


and Middleſex, and of the borough of South- 
wark; 
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16 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
war; and the parliament voting the diſband- 
ing of the army, the duke joined very heartily 
with lord=chancellor Hyde in promoting that 
ſep ; and took great pains, by changing of 
officers, to bring it to be ſubmĩtted to quietly; 

in which he ſucceeded, all but his on regi- 
ment of foot, and à new raiſed regiment of 
horſe for the king's guard, being paid off and 
diſmiſſed ; as ſome time before 10 been the 

1 commiſſioners from Scotland, by a letter from 

i {the duke of Albermarle, fignifying to them, 

” that it was the king's pleaſure, not to have 
them intermeddle any more in the government 
of that kingdom, © | 
In January following, while the king was 
accompanying his mother and fiſter on their 
return to France,” the duke was employed at 
London in quelling an inſurrection made by 
ſome Fifth-monarchy men, under one Venner, 
a wine-cooper ;/ who were with ſome difficulty 
reduced by the duke of Albermarle's regi- 
ment, after repulſing ſome detachments of So 
city militia 'and — our garde — 
ve riſe to a al for keeping up ſtand- 

1 — nos duke was: — 4 — 

= faying, That his endeavouring to continue 

_— any part of the army would be liable to ſo 

much mifinterpretation, that he would by no 

means appear in it. n e 
On the twenty-ſecond of April, 1661, the 
duke, as maſter of the horſe, attended the 

king in his proceflion, leading the horſe of 

fate, from the Tower to White-hall; _ 
2 


ks 4 
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the next day carried the ſceptre aud dove, and 
was one of the. ſupporters; of e eanopy 
during the royal uncion at the: :eoronation 3 
after Which, he and the duke of Buckingham 
did homage for themſelves and the reſt of their 
degree. tid 2rd ig ,babo9929t af d 
| Ta abe ler part of this year he was attacked 
with à dangerous illneſs, from Which he was 
recovered by the king's phyſician, Sir Robert 
Fraſer. After this, every thing being in full 
peace, he enjoyed himſelf for ſome time in re- 
tirement, till, on the hreaking out of the firſt 
Dutch War, under Charles 4 in 1664, he 
. was, by his royal highneſs the duke of Vork, 
who commanded the fleet, intruſted with the 
care of the Admiralty, receiving at the ſame 
wy avery obliging letter from his royal high- 
Dels. hem gott De 2 | 
The plague broke out in London the ſame 
year; and the king removing from thence to 
Gigorde the duke of Albermarle's vigilance 
and. activity made his majeſty regard him as 
the fitteſt nobleman to entruſt with the care of 
his capital city in that time of imminent dan- 
ger and diſtreſs; which additional burthen he 
chearfully underwent, and was greatly aſſiſted 
therein by the archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
the earl of Craven. About Michaelmas, the 
king ſent for him to Oxford, whither he went 
ſt, and, on his arrival, found his majeſty 
ad appointed prince Rupert and himſelf joint 
admirals for the enſuing year; which danger- 
gus poſt, though many of his friends 9 
| m, 


A 
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him, he readily accepted, and immediately 
ſet himſelf diligently about his new employ- 
ment; wherein all the care of finiſhing thoſe * 
new ſhips which were on the ſtocks, repairing 
the old ones, which had been much 5 
in an action with the Dutch that ſummer, vie- 
tualling and maning the whole fleet, felt chiefly 
to his lot; and was ſo effectually and expedi- 
tioufly purſued by him, the ſeamen offeri g in 
crowds to the fervice, becauſe they faid- they 


were (ure that honeſt George, as they com- 


monly called him, would ſee them well fed 
and juſtiy paid, that, on the twenty-third of 
April, 1666, the prince and he took their 
teaves of the ding, and repaired on board the 
fleet; where the former hoiſted his flag, hav- 
ing Sir George Aſcough under him, as admi- 
ral of the White, on board the Royal James ; 
and the latter, as admiral of the red, on board 
the Royal Charles | 1 
The particulars of his bravery againſt the 


Dutch in chis ſtation are properly the ſubject 


of general hiſtory, to which thérefore we re- 
fer. He returned home in the "beginning of 
September, and lay with the fleet at anchor in 
the bay of St. Helen's, near Spithead, 
During that interva};” broke out the terrible 
fire in London; which beginning on the ſe- 
cond of September, 1666, burned with un- 


parallelled fury for three days, and laid the 


greateſt part of the city in aſhes, This unex- 
pected accident immediately oceaſioned the 
duke of Albermarle to — cp a 

| . | cet, 
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fleet, to aſſiſt in quieting the minds of the 
people, who expreſſed: their affection and 

eſteem for him, by crying out publicly, as he 
paſſed through the ruined ſtreets, That, if his 
grace had been there, the city had not been 
burnt. 2 
The earl of Southampton dying on the ſix- 
teenth of May, 1667, his majeſty, after the 
peace, put the Treaſury in commiſſion, at the 
head of which was again placed his grace the 
duke of Albermarle. This was the laſt teſti- 
mony of the royal favour his grace received; 
for being now in the ſixtieth year of his age, 
the many hardſhips and fatigues he had under- 
gone in a miitary lite, began to ſhake his 
conſtitution, hitherto remarkable healthy, he; 
being about this time attacked with a dropſy, 
the firſt ſymptoms of which were too much 
; 2 | 
n this declining condition he withdrew from 
_ buſineſs, as much as his poſt and the 
ſtate of affairs would permit, and retired to his 
ſeat at Newhall in the-county of Eſſex; where 
he was prevailed upon, by the importunity of 
his friends, to try a pill then in vogue, being 
a preparation of one Dr, Sermon, of Briſtol, 
who had formerly ſerved under his grace as a 
common ſoldier ; from which he at firſt re- 
ceived ſuch conſiderable relief, that, towards 
the latter end of the year, he returned to 
town; but ſoon after falling into a relapſe, 
with the addition of an aſthmatic complaint, 
he ſet about finiſning the laſt great temporal 
affair, 


A 
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affair, the marriage of his only fon with the 
lady Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter to Henry, earl 
of Ogle, only ſon to Charles, the then duke 
of Newcaſtle ; which being ſettled, the nup- 
tial ceremony was performed in his own cham- 
ber, on the thirtieth of December, 1669; 
and on the third of January, four days after, 
he died, (fitting an his chair, without a ſingle 
N. EE | | 

Thus, in the entrance of the fixty-ſecond 
year of his life, died this noble and valiant 
commander, (for, whatever diſputes there 
have been about his civil capacity, his mili- 
tary ſkill or courage were never called in queſ- 
tion) beloved . admired by many, and 
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LJ-> 
EpwarD HYDE. 


HE antient and genteel family of the 

Hydes was originally of Northbury, in 
Cheſhire ; a branch of which ſetthng at Guſ- 
ſage St. Michael, in the county of Dorſet, Mr, 
Lawrence Hyde, of that place, being the fa- 
ther of ſeveral children, his third ſon was 
Henry Hyde, of Pyrton, in the county of 
- Wilts, the father (by Mary, his wife, the 
daughter and heir of Mr. Edward Langford, 
of Tunbridge, in the ſame county) of our Mr, 
Edward Hyde, 'who was .born at Dinton, near 
 Hindon, in Wiltſhire, on the fixteenth of Fe- 
| bruary, or thereabouts, in the year 1608. 

He was very carefully educated in grammar 
learning in his youth; ſoon diſcovered the 
pregnancy of bis parts and elevated genius, 
and in Lent term, 1622, became a ſtudent of 
Magdalen hall, in the univerſity of Oxford 3 
where having applied himſelf to indefatigable 
ſtudy, and highly improved his natural en- 
dowments with accademical learning; he 
removed from thence after he had taken the 
degree of batchelor of arts to the Middle- 
Temple ; where he ſtudied the law for ſeveral 


years, 


the Inner-Temple. 
bf a parliament in April, 1640, after an inter- 
Baſſet, in his native country. His abilities 


through the courſe of the ſitting of that par- 
intent upon the welfare and tranquility of 
the nation, then in no ſmall ferment upon many 
oecaſions. 


diſſolved, to the -_ grief and diſappoint · 


+ 
* 


Cornwall. His abilities begun now to be very 
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ears, and attained to an uncommon perfection 
in that honourable profeſſion. | 
Mr. Hyde made fo conſiderable a figure in 
his profeſſion, by- the year 1633, When the 
gentlemen of the inns-of court, having agreed 
to entertain the king and royal family With a 
maſque, the better to effect it, refolved to 


Chooſe two members out of each houſe whom 
they thought beſt qualified to carry on that af- 


fair, that he and Mr. Whitlock were choſen for 


There is nothing memorable concerning this 
gentleman from hence forward till the meeting 


val of ſeven years, wherein he had the honour 
to ſerve the firſt time as a member for Wooten- 


were ſoon diſcovered by the great and leadin 
men of that houſe; and he ſhewed himſelf, 


liament, a good and even patriot, wholly 


But, though this parliament was ſo abruptly 


ment of Mr, Hyde, and all good men; the 
king and kingdom, as things ſtood, could not 
long remain without another; which met the 
third of November following, and wherein 
Mr. Hyde ſerved for the town of Saltaſh in 


much 
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much taken notice of, and he was employed 
in ſeveral committees to examine, and give 
their opinions to the houſe concerning di vers 
grievances; and when, from the importunity 
of the Scotch commiſſioners, now in treaty, 
to get r ſome of the leading men ſeemed 
in deſpair of being able to borrow more, for 
that the city was diſheartened tu ſee no delin- 
quents brought yet to juſtice; and therefore, 
that none could be expected from thence till 
ſome advance was made to those longed far 
ends; Mr. Hyde ſtood up, and said, te did 
not think the thing ſo difficult as was pre- 
tended; that no man lent his money who was 
not à gainer by it; that there was money 
enough to be had; and he did not doubt but 
if a ſmall committee from the houſe was ſent 
to conſer in the name of the houſe, with thoſe 
who were reputed to be monied men, they 
might prevail for as much as would ſerve the 
preſent exigence. Whereupon the houſe named 
him, Mr. Capel, Sir John Strangeways, and 
five or fix more, who repaired into the city; 
and, after they had ſpoken together with four 
or tte eminent men, of wiſdom and ſobriety, 
as well as ability to lend, they agreedto divide 
themſelves, and. confer ſeparately. with their 
F upon the - ſame ſub- 
Joo, mt dai wget tor 

Many men chaſing rather to lend their mo- 
ney than be thought to have it, and being 
very cautious in their expreſſions, except in 
private, they found, when they had again 

commu- 
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communicated. together, that the buſineſs was 
very eaſy, every man with whom they had 
conferred being willing to lend upon their ſe · 
curity who had propaſed it: and Mr. Hyde 
the next day reported the ſucceſs of their em · 
ployment, and then enlarged upon the tem- 
per they found the city to be in, upon the 
authority of thoſe who might reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed to know it beſt. That indeed it was 
much. concerned to ſee two armies maintained 
at ſo vaſt a charge, within the bowels of the 
kingdom; and, that they who were able to 
— what they promiſed, had readily 
engaged, if a peremptory day was aſſigned for 
being rid of thoſe armies, there ſhould be no 
want of money to diſcharge them. 
The major part of the houſe: received this 
report with great applauſe; and Mr. Hyde 
was no leſs active and ſerviceable to his coun- 
try, in endeavouring to take away the court of 
Vork, of which the earl of Strafford had for 
ſome years been preſident. . _. 
The commons in a committee having taken 
the ſame into conſideration, Mr. Hyde, the 
chairman, then reported the caſe ; and there- 
upon it was reſolved, that the commiſſions and 
inſtructions, whereby the preſident and council 
in the north exerciſed a juriſdiction, was ille- 
al both in creation and execution, and that 
it was unprofitable to his majeſty, and incon- 
venient and grievous to his ſubjects in thoſe 
parts. Mr. Hyde thereupon being appointed 
to manage the conference with the lords, 
touching 
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touching the ſame court, he made a moſt 
learned and eloquent ſpeech upon that occa- 
ſion. | | e3© 4 | 

But, though Mr. Hyde was as willing to 
proceed as any body in redreſſing the griev- 
ances of the nation, he was, on the other 
hand, as watchful for the ſecurity of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, now begun to be ſtruck at; 
and a ſhort bill being brought in to take 
away the biſhops votes in parliament, and to 
leave them out in all commiſſions of the 
peace, or any thing that had relation to tem- 
poral affairs; he was very earneſt for the 
chrowing it out, and ſaid, That, from the 
time that parliaments begun, biſhops had al- 
ways been a part of it: that, if they were 
taken out, there was no body left to repre- 
ſent the clergy ;. which would introduce ano- 


ther piece of injuſtice, no other patt of the 


kingdom could complain of ; who, being all 
repreſented in parliament, were bound to ſub- 
mit to whatever was enacted there, becauſe it 
was upon the matter of their own conſent ; 
whereas, if the bill was carried, there was 
no body left to repreſent the clergy, and yet 
they muſt be bound by their own determina- 
tion. | | 

When 'he had done, the Tord Falkland, 
who always ſat next to him, (which was 10 
much obſerved, that, if they came not in to- 
gether, as they uſually did, every body left the 
place for him that was abſent) ſtood up; and 
declaring he was of another opinion, many of, 
the Raul were wonderfully pleaſed to fee the 
Vor. VII. C two 


— 
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two inſeparable friends divided in ſo 1mport- 
ant a point,” that they could not reftrain from 
a kind of rejorcing ; and the more, becauſe 
they ſaw Mr. Hyde much ſerprized, as indeed 
he was, having never diſcovered the leaft in- 
clination in the other towards ſuch a compli- 
ance; and therefore, they flattered themſelves, 
that they might, in time, work the lord Falk- 
land to a further compliance with them; but 


therein they found themſelves much miſtaken, 


The earl of Strafford's trial was now de- 
pending; and, how warm ſoever Mr. Hyde 
appeared againſt that noble lord, as he had 
been prefident of the council in the north, 
yet being fully convinced in mind that the earl 
had committed no crimes of ſtate which by 
Jaw could affect his life, he neglected no op- 
portunitics'to-fave HH. n CH 

We need not here recount the earl's unhap- 
py fate; attainted he was, and beheaded: but 
though thoſe who were ſappoſed to favour 
him, either of lords or commons, werebranded 
with the name of Straffordians, and betrayers 
of their country, and that a liſt of them Was 
poſted up at the corner of the wall of Sir 
William Bronkard's houſe, in the Old Palace- 
yard, in Weſtminſter, yet, ſuch was the fa- 
gacity and caution of Mr, Hyde, in his con- 
duct about this unhappy affair, that he was 
not included amongſt them. 

The king being now on his return from 
Scotland, and the commons having prepared 
a remonſtrance of the illegal practices ſince 
the beginning of his reign, it admitted of 

| | | many 
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many warm and harp debates before it could 
be carried in the affirmative; but then Mr. 
Hambden moving for an order for the preſent 
printing of it, Mr. Hyde, as ſoon as the mo- 
tion was made, ſaid, ſomewhat warmly, He 
believed it was not lawful to print it before it 
was ſent up to the houſe of peers for their 
1 concurrence, and feared it might be miſchiev- 
ous in the effect; and therefore deſired, if 
the queſtion, when it was put, ſhould be car- 
ried in the affirmative, he might have leave to 
enter his proteſtation. | 
| This was reſented very much ; and two days 
43 after, after long and warm debates, they or- 
3 dered, that he ſhould be ſent to the Tower; 
the warm men among them urging earneſtly 
that he ſhould be expelled the houſe : but, at 
| | laſt, they were content with his commitment 
J to the Tower; from whence he was in a few 
. days releaſed, and fat in the houſe. The 
| parties and animoſities ran ſo high, that this is 
all the favour Mr. Hyde received, little conſi- 
| deration being had to his ſervices performed 
£8 but very little before this againſt thoſe barons 
of the Exchequer who had given their opini- 
ons in favour of ſhip-money, and other- but 
too arbitrary proceedings of theſe times. 
Things in a ſhort while after coming to 
extremities between the king and parliameut, 
Mr. Hyde continued in the houſe as long as 
he had any proſpect of doing the king ſeſ vice; 
and then retiring to bis majeſty at Lork, be 
was pleaſed to confer upon him the honour of 
. knight- 
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Enighthood,, and make him chancellor of the 
Exchequer. n isge 

He attended his majeſty to Nottin gham, 
where he ſet up his ſtandard, in Auguſt, 1642; 
but being a man of the gown, and not of the 
word, we hear little of him in the courſe of 
the civil-war, till the treaty at Uxbridge in 
1644, at which he was one of the commiſſion- 
ers for the king; where he ſhewed himſelf 4 
a ſtrenuous aſſertor of the king's right to the 
militia; and vindicated the king's council 
from any miſmanagement in reference to the 
Affairs of Iretand, with which the parliament 
charged them. 2 

The treaty being broken off, and the cruel 
war going on, Sir Edward Hyde's province, 
jor ſome time, was to attend the prince of 
Wales in the weſt ; from whence he after- 
wards went to Jerſey, where he fpent a year 
and an half, chiefly in compiling The Hiſtory 
of the Civil-War; and from whence, in 1648, 
he paſſed over into France, to attend the 
prince there, who, not long after, Had the 
title, though not the power, of king, upon 
tbe barbarous murder of his father ; and Sit 
Edward ſettling ſome time after with his 'fa« 
mily at Antwerp, the king thought fit to ſend 
him and the lord Cottington upon a joint-am- 
baſſy into Spain, to renew the alliance be“ 
tween the two cron. 

Their reception and encouragement at firſt 
were pretty tollerable, but the tranquillity they 


enjoyed was ſoon over,” by the arrival of a 
ſquadron 
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ſquadron of the parliament's: fleet an the coaſt 
of Spain, which trightened the Spaniſh court 
from all the feeming affection they had fon the 
royal cauſe. This, together 3 tbe myrger 
of Aſcham, the parliament's agent, by. Pon 
Engliſh and Iriſh ruffians, together With the 
news, of the defeat of the king's army in Scot- 
land, by. Cromwell, made the Spaniards Ecar- 
tily deſirous they thould be gone. 

Sir Edward Hyde, in his, paſſage through 
France to Antwerp, waited upon, and was 
very graciouſly received by, the Fen NG. 
ther; and. in vain endeavoured to do the En- 
gliſh Proteſtants at Paris ſome ſervice with .- 
ſpect to the exerciſe of their religion. Sir Ea 
ward, batting from hence © his um: ty ar Au: 
werp,. and the king, in the mean time, aer 
his defeat at Worcelicr, in 1630, having made 
his eſcape into France, he, purſuant to his 
commands, went and attended him at Paris; 
where, by his averſeneſs, firſt, to the duke of 
York's marrying Mademoiſelle de Lon gueville, 
and then to the propoſal of a match between 
the king and Mademoiſelle de Mompeſier, he 
jo hight) y incurred the diſpleaſure of the queen- 
mother, that, at length, ſhe would not vouch- 
fate. to (peak, to him: and this difinclination 
towards him produced, at one and the ſame 
time, à contriyance of an odd nature, and an 
union between two wes irreconcileable 
parties, n rigs and Fre yterians. 
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20 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
They framed their petitions agaiuſt him; 
but the whole  contrivance having been diſ- 
covered to the. king before Sir Edward knew 
aay thing of it, and alſo a copy of the peti- 
tions put into his hands, he ſhewed them to 


bim and the marquis of Ormond, and after- 


wards made himſelf very merry with it; ſpoke 
of it ſometimes at dinner, when the qneen- 
mother, who had been in the ſecret, was pre- 
ſent; and aſked pleaſantly, when the petitions 
would be brought againſt the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, | | 

In the mean time, the queen-mother took 
all occaſion to complain to the queen-regent: 
of the king's unkindneſs; that ſhe might im- 
pute all that ſhe diſſiked to the chancellor: 
and the queen-regent of France having inter- 
cepted a letter of his to the cardinal de Retz, 
which he had not thought fit to communicate 
firſt to her, ſl e preſently did it to his mother; 


and. a little after, there being a maſque 


court that the king liked very well, he per- 
ſuaded the chancellor to ſee it; and. vouchſafed, 
the next night, to carry him thither himſelf, 
and to place the marquis of Ormond and him 
next the ſeat where all their majeſties were to 
ſit: and, when they entered, the queen-re- 


gent aſked, who that fat man was that ſat by 


the marquis of Ormond. The king told her 
alqud, I hat was the naughty man who did all 
the miſchief, and ſet him againſt his mother; 


at which the queen herſelf was little leſs diſor- 


dered 
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dered than the chancellor ; but they within 
hearing laughed ſo much, that the queen was 
not diſpleaſed ; and fomewhat was ſpoken to 
his advantage. 

Though the chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not, perhaps, in comphance with the 
queen, againſt making Sir Edward Herbert, 
xeeper, which happened in 1652, yet his 
troubles did not ceaſe ; for Mr, Robert Long, 
who, when the king was in Scotland, had 
been ſecretary, an office now performed by Sir 
Edward Hyde, petitioning to be reftored to' 
the place, and being refuſed, he thereupon 
accuſed Sir Edward of having betrayed the 
king; and undertook to prove that he had 
been over in England, and had private con- 
ference with Cromwell: which was an aſper- 
ſion ſo impoſſible that every body laughed at 
it: yet, becauſe he undertook to prove it, the 
chancellor preſſed that a day might be ap- 
pointed for him to produce his proof; and 
at that day the queen came again to the coun- 
ci], that ſhe might be preſent at the charge. 

There Mr. Long produced one Maſſonet, 
a man who had ſerved him, and afterwards 
had been an under clerk for writing letters, 
and had been taken prifoner at Worceſter, 
and being releaſed with the reſt of the king's 
ſervants,” had been employed, from the time 
of the king's return, in the ſame ſervice, un- 
der the chanceFor of the Exchequer ;” who 
ſaid, That, after his releaſe from his impri- 
ſonment, and whilſt he ſtayed in London, he 

| C 4 ſpoke” 
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ſpoke with a maid,.,whe had formerly ſerved 
him, that knew: the chancellor very well, and 
who. aſſured him, that one evening ſhe had 
ſeen the chancellor go into Cromwell's cham- 
ber at White- hall; and aſter he had been ſhut 
up with him ſame. hours, ſhe ſaw him con- 
ducted out again. And Mr. Long deſired time 
that he might ſend over for this woman, who 
ſnould appear and juſtify it, | eg! 
To this impoſſible diſcourſe, the chancellor 
Eid, He would make no other defence, than, 
that there were perſons then in town, who, he 
was confident, would avow that they had ſeen 
him every day, from the time he; returned 
from Spain, td the day on which he attended 
his majeſty at Paris: and when he had ſaid: 
ſo, he offered to go out of the room; which 
the king would not, have him do: but, he 
told his majeſty, that it was the courſe, and 
that he vught not to be preſent at the debate 
that was to concern himſelf ; and the lord- 
keeper, who was his enemy, with ſome 
warmth, ſaid, it was true: and ſo he retired 

to his on chamber. ba ll 
The lord Jermyn, as ſoon as he was gone, 
-faid, He never thought the accuſation had 
any ching of. probability in it; and, that he 
believed the chancellor a. very honeſt man; 
but that the uſe that  be-thoughtiought to be 
made of, this calumny, Mas, ühat it appeared 
that an honeſt and innocent man might be ca- 
lumniated, as he thought Mr. Long had like- 
wc. been; and. therefore they ought both 2 
; 2 
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be cleared; The keeper” ſid, "He Fav Nos 
ground enough to condemm the chanceſtor ; 
dut he ſaw no cauſe either to declare kin 
innocent; that there was one witneſs Wich 
declared onby WH he had heard; but that he 
undertook al ſo to produce the witueſs herſelt 
if he might have time ; Which, in juſtice, 
could not be denied 7 and therefore he pro- 
poſed that a competent time might be given 
to Mr. Long to make out his proof; and, 
that, in the mean time, the — might 
not repair to the council. 
With much warmth the u gad, He 
diſcerned well the deſign; and, that it was fo 
falſe and wicked a charge, that, if he had no 
other exception againſt Mr. Long than this 
foul and fookſh accuſation, it was cauſe 
enough never to truſt him: and therefore he 
preſently ſent for the chancellor, and, as ſoon 
as he came in, commanded him to fit in kis 
place; and told him, He was ſorry he was not 
in a condition to de him more * thai * 
declare him innocent. 

The lord-keeper havings: * M fiecek in 
another aceufation formed againſt Sir EdWard, 
as if he had ſpoke diſreſpectſul words of the 
king, andithe king himſelf at laſt having de- 
claved he was very well fatified in the than- 
ce!lor's affeRtion+ and took-nothine ill that Ye 
bad ſaid, and directed the werk of the eb. 
oil to enter ſuch bis majeſty's decfaratton ih 
his. ay "from that 1 chete were 0 
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farther public attempts againſt the chancefL 


lor during the time of his wary abode in 


France. 

The king, ſome time after this, 10 
grown. perfectly weary of. France, before he 
re tited from thence into Germany, he deſired 
that the chancellor of the Exchequer might 
part. in the queen's good grace; and, being 
introduced into her preſence by the lord 
Piercy, he told her majeſty, That now ſhe had 
vouchſafed to admit him into hey preſence, he 
hoped ſhe would let him know'the ground of 
the difpleaſure-ſhe had conceived againſt him; 
that ſo having vindicated himſelf from any 
fault Yowards Tie majeſty, he might Jeave her 
with a confidence in his duty, and receive ber 
commands with an affurance that they ſhould 
be punctually obeyed by him. 

The queen, with a loud voice, and more 
emotion than ſhe was accuſtomed to, told him, 
That ſhe had been contented to ſee him, and 
to give him leave to kiſs her hand, to comply 
with the king's deſires, who had importuned 
her to it; otherwiſe that he lived in that man- 
ner towards her, that he had no reaſon to ex- 
pect to be welcome to her: that ſhe need not 
aſſign any particular miſcarriage of his, ſince 
his diſreſpect towards her was notorieus to all 
men; and, that all men took notice that he 
never came where ſhe was, though he N 


under her roof, (for the — was h 


and —_ ſhe thought ſhe had not ſeen him in x 
months 


months before: which ſhe looked upon as fo 
high, an affront, that only ber reſpect to- 
wards the king prevailed with her to endure 
When her majeſty made a pauſe, the chan- 
cellor, with admirable preſence af mind, and 
happy turn of thought, ſo peculiar to himſelf, 
anſwered, That her majeſty had only men- 
tioned. his puniſhment, and nothing of bis 
fault; that, how great ſoever his 1nfirmities were, 
in defect of underſtanding, or in good man- 
ners, he had yet never been in Bedlam ; 
which he had: deſerved to be, if he had af- 
ſected to publiſh to the world that he was in 
the queen's disfavour, by avoiding to be feen 
by her; that he had no kind of apprehenſion 
that they who thought worſt of bin. would - 
ever believe him to be ſuch a fool, as to pro- 
voke the wife of his dead maſter, the greatneſs 
of whoſe aſfections to her was well known to 
bim; and the mother of the king, who ſub- 
ited by her favour ; and all this in France, 
where hamſelf was a baniſhed. perſon, and ſhe 
at home, where ſhe might gblige or diſobſige 
him at her pleaſure. So that he was well af- 
ſured that no body wauld think him guilty of 
ſo much folly and madneſs as not to uſe all 
the endeavours he poſſibly could to obtain her: 
grace and protection; that, it was very true 
de bad been long without the preſumption of 
being in her maj eſty's preſence, after he had 
undergone many ſharp inſtances ef ber diſ- 
| Bleaſure, and after he had obſerved: ſome al- 
| 6 teration. 
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teration aud averſion in her majeſty's dosga 


and countenance upen- bis coming into che 
room where ſhe was, and during:the time ſhe 
ſtayed there; which others likewiſe: obſerved: 
fo much, that they withdrew: from holding 
any converſation wit him in thoſe places; out 
of fear to offend her majeſty : that he had 


often deſired; by ſeveral: perſons, to know 


the cauſe of her: majeſty's diſpleaſore; and, 

that he might be admitted: to clear himſelf 
from any unworthy ſuggeſtions which had 
been made of him to her majeſty, but could 
never obtain that honour; and therefore he 
had conceived, thatzhe was obliged in good 
manners, to remove ſo unaccepta table an object 


from the eyes of her majeſty, by not- coming 


into her preſence; which all who knew him 
could not but know to be the greateſt morti fi- 

cation that could be inflicted upon him; and 
therefore he moſt+ humbly: beſought her ma- 
jeſty, at this audience, which might be the 
laſt he ſnould receive of ber; that ſhe would 
diſmiſs him with the knowledge of what had 
been taken amiſs, that he might be able to 
make his innocence and integrity appear; 
which he knew had been blaſted by the malice 
of ſome perſons, and cava miſinterpreted 


by her majeſt rr. „ $421caun; * 


But all this dunn lade nde majeſty ; 
who objected his credit with the king, and his 


endeavours te leſſen that credit which ſhe 


ought to have; and concluded, that ſhe 
&ould be glad 10 de xcaſon: to change her. 
opinion; 
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opinion ; and ſo careleſſy extended her hand 
towards him, which nee us de par ted 
to her chambers) rt 05907 96) t öh 
Having continued oe yeats· longer in ex- 
Aelorhis majeſty was pleaſed to make him 
lord- chancellor of England in the Chriſtmas 
holidays preceding Oliver's: death; Si, Ed- 
ward Herbert, who was the laſt lord; keeper 
of the great · ſeal, being: lately dead at Paris. 
He received the ſeal very unwillingly; but 
the king firſt employed the marquis of Or- 
mond, with whom his majeſty knew he had 
| . entire friendſhip, to difpoſe him to receive 
; whieh when he could not do, he giving 
bi many reaſons why there was no need of: 
ſuch an officer, or indeed any uſe of the great- 
ſeal till the king ſhould come into England;. 
and, that his majeſty found ſome eaſe in be- 
ing without ſuch an officer, that he was not 
troubled with thoſe ſuits which he would be, 
if the ſeal were in the hands of a proper of- 
ncer to be uſed, ſince every body would be- 
then importuning the king for the grant of 
offices, honours and land, which would give 
him great vexation to refuſe, and do him * 
miſchief by granting | 
Ihe marquis told the king of rs who went 
himſelf to the chancellor lodgings, and took. 
notice of hat the marquis had told him; and 
ſaid; He: would deal truly and freely with 
him; that the principal reaſow which he had 
alledged againit receiving the ſeal, was the 
great ref that diſpoſed. him- to-confer-it. 


UPON? 
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upon him; and then he. pulled letters out of 
bis pocket, which he received. lately from 
Paris, for. the grant of ſeveral. reverſions in 
England of ofñces, and of lands. He men- 
—.— to him alſo many other 1mpoxrtunities, 
with which be was every day diſquieted; and, 
that he ſaw no other remedy to give himſelf 
eaſe, than to put the ſeal out of his own 
keeping, into ſuch hands as would not be im- 
portuned, and would help him to deny: and 
thereupon he conjured Sir Edward to receive 
that truſt, with many promiſes of his favour 
and p ratection: whereupon the earl of Briſtol, 
and ſecretary Nicholas, uſing likewiſe their 
1 he ſubmitted to the king's peas 
e. 

The chief adminiſtration of affairs was now, 
in a very great degree, in the hands of the 
lord- chancellor; of whoſe capacity, as well 
as integrity, his majeſty had had ſo. long and 
convincing experience, that he was the more 
ready, to leave all to him: Oliver's, death, 
and the various revolutions that happened 
upon it in England, revived the hopes and ae- 
tivity of the chancellor to promote the reſſo- 
ration of his royal maſter to his loſt domini- 
ons; and moſt, if not all, the papers, decla- 
nations, and the like, which were put out to 
this end, were of his drawing. It would be 
Dee to hint che particulazs ; his prudence 
ſuggeſted ſeaſonable thoughts. of moderation. 
— mildneſs to him in the ſeyeral particulars. 
contained in them. "i 
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At tength the happy and longed-for day 
came, when his majeſty was reſtored ; and, 
on the twenty-ninth of May, 1666, made his 
public entry through the eity of London, 
which put an end, for the preſent, to the 
lord-chaneellor's exile, and afforded him kind 
and promiſing views of a large and proſperous 
fortune. 
Ihe lord- chancellor, who was a very for- 
ward inſtrument with the king at Breda, to 
make the largeſt conceſſions of favour and in- 
demnity, that well could be, to his ſubjects, 
upon the - proſpe& he had of his reftoration, - 
thought it now his- honour, as well as his duty, 
to endeavour the punctual performance of 
every particular: and therefore finding there 
were ſome perſons, who moſt malicioufly en- 
deavoured to infinuate that his majeſty in- 
tended nothing leſs than the performance of 
his promiſes, the chancellor adviſed him to: 
ſend a meſſage to the commons to quicker. 
their debates about the act of a general par- 
don and indemnity, as that which would beft. 
quiet the minds of the people. 

That neceſſary bill, and many others, be- 
ing at length diſpatched, the chancellor con- 
cluded that ſeſſions with a very noble ſpeech; 
wherein, among many other moſt excellent. 
things, he ſaid à very remarkable thing con- 

cerning the army then in being, which, per- 
haps, could never be ſaid before or after of 
any other in the world, in theſe words: 


« If 
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If God had not reſtored his majeſty to 
that rare felicity, as to be without apprehens 
fon of danger at home or abroad, and withs 
out any ambition of taking from his neighs 
bours what they are poſſeſſed of, himſelf would 
never diſband his army: an army whoſe order 
and diſcipline, whoſe courage and ſucceſs, 
hath made it famous and terrible over the 
world: an army of which the king and his 
two royal brothers may ſay, as the noble Gre- 
clan ſaid of Æneas, 


| Stetimus tela afpera contra, 
Contulimuſque manus, experto eredite quantus 
In clypeum aſſurgat, quo turbine. torqueat 
haſtam. e 


<<. They have all three, in ſeveral ecuntries, 
found themſelves engaged in the midſt of 
theſe troops, in the heat and rage of battle; 
and if any common ſoldier, as no doubt 
many may, will demand the eld Roman pri- 
viledge for — encountered princes ſin- 
gle, upon my conſcience he will find both fa- 
vour and. preferment. They have all three 
obſerved the diſcipline, and felt, and admired, 
and loved the conrage of this army; when they 
were the worſe for it; and I have ſeen them, 
in a ſeaſon when there was little of comfort in 
their view, refreſh themſelves with joy that 
8 the Englich had done the great work, the En- 
a gliſn had. got the day; and then pleaſe _ 
4 3 Bn ves 
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{elves with the imagination of what wonders 
they ſhould pres. at the head, of ſuch. an 
army. 

Nothing « ſeemed; now to blow on all ſides, 
but gales of proſperity to the king and the 
whole nation; and none ſo much courted and 
careſſed as the lord- chancellor, of all the mi- 
niſters, whereof he indeed was the chief and 
moſt capable; and William, duke of Somers 
ſet, giving way to fate in the month of Oto« 
ber, this year, the univerſity. of Oxford were 
| pleaſed to make choice of Sir Edward Hyde 
to be their chancellor in his room. About 
the ſame time, he was one of thoſe lords put 
in à commiſſion of oyer and ter miner to try 
the regicides; and his majeſty, on the third 
of November, was pleaſed, in gratitude for 
the long and faithful ſervices of my lord: chan- 
cellor, and as an inſtance of his royal favoun, 
to raiſe him to the decree of a baron of Enge 
land, by the title of the lord Hyde, of Hin- 


don, in the county of Wilts; and, on the 


twentieth. of April, 1661, he created him 
viſcount Cornbury, in the county of Oxford, 
and earl of Clarendon, in Wiltſhire, with ce- 
remony in the Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall, 
three days, before his majeſty's coronation, bes 
ing the fuſt of the ſix earls who were made 
ang that ſolemnity. ot 
Between the diſſolution of this convention 
parliament and the meeting of the next, Which 
Was to he on the eighth of May, 1664, there 
was a. matter agitated at the helm, that after- 
wards 
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wards through the malice of enemies and the 
credulity of the unthinking populace, was 
trumped up to the diſadvantage of the chan. 
cellor. Ay 5 
It is true his daughter was married to the 
duke of Vork, then preſumptive heir to the 
crown; ard proving to be a prohfic lady, 
it was natural for him to with that ſome one of 
the deſcendants of his own body might; in 
time, inherit the crown of England ; but, 
that he ſhould be the contriver, and the only 
one too, of the match with Portugal, in or- 
der to it, is as great a piece of forgery and 
fatſhood as ever could be put upon a man; 


* 


and of which the king, who could not foreſee 


this, ſufficiently cleared him hn his next ſpeech 
in parliament in theſe very words: 

And I tell you, with great ſatisfaction 
and comfort to myſelf, that, after many hours 
debate in full council, for I think there was 
not above ene abſent; and truly | believe 
upon weighing all that can be ſaid vpon that 


ſubject, for or againſt it, the lords, without 


one diſſenting voice, yet there were very 
few fat filent, adviſed me, with all imagi- 
nable cheerfulneſs, to. this marriage, which 
1 look upon as very wonderful, and even as 
—＋ iaftances of the approbation of God him- 
elf.“ 

It was a great weakning to my lord-chan- 
cellor Clarendon's intereſt and ſtability at 
court, that Mr. Secretary Nicholas ſhould, on 
the ſecond of October, 1662, be put out 3 
5 is 
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his office of ſecretary of ſtate; and, that Sit 
Henry Bennet, afterwards created earl of Ar- 
lington, no real friend of the chancellor, and 
one that died, at length, a Papiſt, ſhould be 
ſworn into his place. This the chancellor, 


who was a nobleman, not only of great ex- 


perience in ſtate affairs, but of an uncommon 
diſcerning genius, could not but foreſee was 
. deſigned for no good to him, and therefore 

armed himſelf with all his dexterity againſt 
it, as againſt an enemy that would give him 
no quarter ; and indeed he made ſuch a provis 
fion for a ſecure footing where he ſtood, that 
there could be no juſt apprehenſions of loſing 
any ground; dut the real and heavy ſtorm 
proceeds many times from the moſt nnexpeRed 
quarter, | 

There had been a long courſe of uninter- 


rupted friendſhip both at. home and abroad, in 


a proſpetous and adverſe fortune, between 
George earl of Briſtol, and the earl of Cla- 
rendon ; ſo that the ſame ſeemed to be, like 
the Gordian knot, indiſſoluble: but the chan- 
cellor refuſing a ſmall boon, as the earl of 
"7 Briſtol took it to be, which, it was ſaid, was 
the paſling a patent in favour of a court-lady, 
and wherein the chancellor, who. was beſt 
Judge of his own office, was certainly in the 
right, 

This ſo ſowered the other's ſpirits, as, ne- 
ver dreaming he ſhould be denied, that his, 
thoughts ſuggeſted nothing to him from thence · 
forwards but malice and the higheſt revenge z 

| and, 
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44 BRITISH BLUTAR CH. 
and, having digeſted all things within him 
ſelf, which he imagined might tend to the 
diſadvantage and ruin of the chancellor, he 
firſt made a bitter and artful ſpeech enough 
agair it him in the houſe of lords; and then, 
on the tenth of Jaly, 1663, exhibited articles 
of high- treaſon and other heinous miſdemean- 
ours againſt Edward earl of Clarendon, lord 
high- chancellor of England. u add 

This bold attack upon the lord- chancellor, 
though he came off without any blemiſh, ren- 
dered him more cautions and circumſpett in 

his conduct; ſo that things, in all outward 
\pprearance, went {moothly on with him, bat - 

ng that the gout racked him now and then, 
till the war with the Dutch broke out; wbich 
the libellers of that age made to be one of his 
hei nous crimes, though he abhorred it. 

In the mean while, the lord Morley having 
killed one Mr. Haſtings, for which he was to 
be arraigned at Weſtminſter by his peers, the 
lord- chancellor was appointed high- ſte ward 
ſor the day, and carried every thing with the 
utmoſt decorum, circumſpection, and juſtice; 
My lord Morley was found guilty of man- 
laughter, but had the benefit of his clergy- 

Now' comes on this great earl's own miſs 
fortunes; for the great-teal being taken from 
him on the thirtieth of Auguſt, 1667, it is 


incredible with What rage and fury every body ; 


fell upon him: nay, when the parliament met 
on the tenth of October following, both 
houſes thanked the king in à more eſpecial 

f | manner, 


4 
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manner, for having diſplaced the earl, and re- 


moved him from the exerciſe of any public 
truſt and employment: and the commons pro- 


ceeding to draw up articles againſt him, Mr. 


Seymour, in the name of the commons of 


England, impeached him, at the bar of the 
houſe of lords, of treaſon and other highs 


crimes and miſdemeanours. | 
About this — his lordſhip, thinking it 
adviſeable for him to withdraw out of the 
kingdom for his greater ſecurity, he ſent a 
petition to the Houſe of Lords in a very noble 


ſtile; and, though writ with an air of great 


candour and ſincerity, had no influence at all 
in his favour. There were ſeveral conferences 


held between the lords and commons about 


the manner of proceeding againſt the earl, 
which ended at laſt in a bill for baniſhing and 
diſabling him, Wache * 

It ſhould have been obſerved before, that 
my lord Clarendon's addreſs, or paper, to the 


houſe of lords, which was printed, in thoſe 


days, under the opprobrious title of, . News 
from Dunkirk-houſe; or, Clarendon's Fare- 
well to England; in his Seditious Addreſs to 
the Right Honourable the Houſe of Peers, on 


the third of December; was, on the twelfth 


of the ſame month, according to the ſentence 
and judgment of both houſes of parliament, 
burned by the hands of the common hang man, 
in the preſence of the two ſheriffs of London 
and Middleſex, with very great and ſignal ap- 
plauſe of the populace. 0 

Every 
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Every body now flung dirt at him, and, like 
gudgeons, greedily ſwallowed all that tended 
to his difrepatation and diſgrace, without ever 
enquiring into the reaſons of them. Satyrical 
Andrew Marvel, in his Advice to the Painter, 
could not, among the reſt, forbear to have a 
ding at him in theſe opprobrious line:: 


But _ and doubly damn'd, be Claren- 
ine, EE: 
Our Seventh Edward, with all his houſe an 
line; 
Who, to divert tne dangers of the war, 
With Briſtol, hounds us on the Hollander. 
Fool-coated gownman! Sells, to fight with 
Hans, 
Dunkirk, — diſmantling Scotland, — quarrels 
France; 
And hopes he now hath buſineſs, ſnape, and 
power, 
T' out- laſt our lives, or his, and *ſcape the 
Tower; 
And, that he yet may ſee, ere he go down, 
His dear Clarinda circled in a crown. 


But the true cauſe of the noble earl's diſ- 
grace proceeded from none of theſe ſuggeſ- 
tions. I find, by an anonymous pamphlet, 
which ſeverely reflects upon the court pro- 
ceedings in thoſe times, an inſinuation, as if 
the chancellor had loſt his place for deſerting 
the French and popitſh intereſt ; and, that his 
zeal for the proteſtant religion was ſuch, — 

ome 


( 
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ſome time before he was turned out, he refuſed 
to ſeal a new commiſſion tor the duke of 
York, to evade a late act made againſt po- 

N 3 
F There might be ſome truth, in all likeli- 
hood, in this; it is well known his lordſhip 
was a zealous Proteſtant, and that our cougt, 
might be ſomewhat popiſhly affected, even at 
that time : but | 


Extempore verum 
Naſcitur, & veniens ætas abſcondita pandit. 


Dr. Welwood, in his Memoirs, after baving 
premiſed, that it looked as if Heaven took a 
more than ordinary care of England, that we 
did not throw up all our liberties at once upon 
the reſtoration of king Charles II. for, tho? 
ſome were for bringing him back u 
terms, yet after he was once come he poſſeſſed 
ſo entirely the hearts of his people, that they 
thought nothing was too much for them to 
grant, or for him to receive; he tells us, 
among other deſigns, that, to pleaſe bim 
there was one formed at court to ſettle ſuch 
revenue upon bim, by parliament, during life, 
as ſhould place him beyond the neceſſity of 
aſking more, except in the caſe of a war, or 


ſome ſuch extraordinary occaſion: that the 


earl of Southampton, lord high- treaſurer, 


ww 15s ao. . . 
came heartily into it, out of a meer principle 


of honour and affection to the king ; but 
that chancellor Clarendon ſecretly oppoſed it: 
ee that 
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that it happened, that they two had a private 
conference about the matter; and the chan- 
cellor being earneſt 'to bring the treaſurer to 
His opinion, took the freedom to tell him, 
That he was better acquainted with the king's 
temper and inchnations than Southampton 
could reaſonably expect to be, having had long 
and intimate acquaintance with his majeſty 
abroad ; and that he knew him ſo well, that, 
if ſuch a revenue was once ſettled upon him 
for life, neither of them two would be of any 
farther uſe; and, that they were not, in pro- 
bability, to ſee many more ſeſſions of parlia- 
ment during that reign: that Southampton 
was brought over ; but that this paſſage could 
Rot be kept ſo fecret, but it came to king 
Charles's ears; which, together with other 
things, wherein Clarendon was miſrepreſented 
to him, proved the true reaſon why he aban- 
doned him to his enemies. 

The earl was ſucceeded in his office by Sir 
Orlando Bridgeman, with the title of lord- 
keeper, in his chancellorſhip of Oxford, by 
archbiſhop Sheldon; and being informed, two 
or three years after his exile, that his daugh- 
ter, the dutcheſs of York, was turning, if not 
turned papiſt ; he wrote a very artful Jetter to 
the duke about it, as if he had been ſtill him- 
ſelf a proteſtant, though he knew him to be a 
concealed papiſt; and another more at large 
to his daughter; wherein, though he ſhewed 
a very laudable diſtance and reſpect, upon ac- 
count of the difference of their conditions, * 


* 
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he uſed the freedom and authority, as well as 
the tenderneſs, of a parent; and manifeſted 
the great knowledge he had in polemical di- 
vinity, and the artifices of the church of Rome 
to gain proſelytes. 4 

The noble earl, in the courſe of his exile, 


ſojourned in ſeveral parts of France, till the 


= 1674, when, on the ſeventh of Decem- 
er, he paid his laſt debt to Nature, near the 


city of Roan, in Normandy ; from whence. 


his body was conveyed into England, and bu- 
ri-d on the north fide of Capella Regum, in 
St, Peter's, commonly called the abbey church 
of Weltmiaſter. 

This great and learned chancellor, befides 
ſeveral letters, ſpecches, Sc. of his that ale 
extant, wrote, 1, A Full Anſwer to an Infa- 
mous and Trayterous label; entitled, A De- 
claration of the Commons of England, in 
Parliament aſſembled, expreſſing their Rea- 
ſons and Grounds of pafling their late Reſolu - 
tions, touching no farther Addreſs or Appli- 
cation to be wade to the King, Lond, 1648, 
4%. 2, The Eſtates and Conditions of Geoige 
Duke of Buckingham, and Robert, Earl of 
Eſſex, See-Reliquz Wottonianæ, &c. Lond, 
1672, 8vo. 3, Animadverſions on a Book en- 
titled, Fanaticiſm, fanatically imputed to the 
Catholic Church, by Dr. Stillingfleet ; and 
the Imputation Refuted and Retorted, by Ser. 


Creſſi. Lond. 1674, 8vo, 4, A Brief View 


and Survey of the Dangerous and Pernicious 
Errors to Church and State, in Mr, Hobbs's 
Vor. VII. D Book, 
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Book, The Leviathan, Mon. 1676, 49. 5, 
The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, begun in 1641, 
&c, 3 vols. folio, and fince in 8v9, He left 
in manuſcript, A Hiſtory, or Hiſtorical Ac- 
count, of Ireland; 72 uſe of by Edmond 
Borlace, without acknowledgment, in his 
book, or books, publiſhed of the affairs of 
that kingdom : and, within theſe few years, 
three volumes more of his lordſhip's Hiſtory 


have been publiſhed by the univerſity of Ox- 
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ANTHONY A. COOPER. 5 
Tas LIFE or 
Anthony A. Cooper. 


'A xTHoOnY ASHLEY CoorpER, earl of 
Shaftſbury, a moſt able perſon and 
great politician, was ſon of Sir-John Cooper, 
of Rockborn, in the county of Southampton, 
bart. by Anne, daughter and ſole heireſs of 
Sir Anthony Aſhley, of Winborne St. Giles, 
in the county of Dorſet, bart. where he was 
born, upon the twenty-ſecond of July, 1621. 
Being a, boy of uncommon parts, he was 
ſent to Oxford at the age of fifteen, and be- 


came a fellow commoner of Exeter college, 


under the tuition ef the famous Dr. John 
Prideaux, who was then rector of it. He is 
ſaid to have ftadied hard there for about, two 
years, and then removed to Lincoln's-inn, 
where he applied Eimſelf, with great vigour, 
to the ftudy of the law, and eſpecially that, 
part of it which gave him 4 perfect inſight 
into the conſtitution of this kingdom. 

In the nineteenth year of his age, he was 
elected for Tewkſbury, in Glouceſterſhire, in 
that parliament which. met at Weſtminſter on 
the ü thirteenth of April, 1640, but was ſdon 
diſſolved. 21 egen 06 Fl C941 od Bid 
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He ſeems to have been well affected to 
the king's ſervice at the beginning of the 


civil-war, for he repaired to the king at Ox. 


ford, offered his aſſiſtance, and projected a 
ſcheme, not for ſubduing or conquering his 
country, but for reducing ſuch as had either 
deſerted or 'miſtaken their duty, to his ma- 
jeſty's'obedience. | | 

Being at Oxford in the beginning of the 
civil-war, for he was on that fide fo long as 
he had any hopes to ſerve his country there, 
he was brought to king Charles I. by the 
lord Falkland, his friend, then ſecretary of 
fate, and preſented to him, as having ſome- 


thing to offer to his majeſty worthy conſidera- 


tion. At this audience he told the king, that 
he could put an erd to the war, if his majeſty 
pleaſed and would aſſiſt him in it. The king 
anſwered, That he was a very young man 
for ſo great an undertaking. ** Sire,” replied 
he, that will not be the worſe for your af. 
fairs, provided I do the buſineſs.” Where. 
upon the king ſhewing a willingneſs to hear 
him, he diſcourſed to him to this purpoſe ; 

« The-gentlemen, and men of eſtates, who 
firſt engaged in this war, ſeeing now, after 
a year or two, that it ſeems to be no nearer an 
end than it was at firſt, and beginning to be 
weary of it, I am very well ſatisfied, would 
be glad to be in quiet an home again, if they 
could be aſſured of redreſs of their grievances, 


| arid have their rights and liberties ſecured: to 


them, 
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them, This, 1 am ſatisfied, is the preſent: ' 
temper generally throughout: England, and 
particularly in thoſe parts where my eſtate and 
concerns lie. If therefore your majelty Will 
impower me to treat with the pathament.gar- 
riſons, to grant them a full and. general- par- 
don, with an aſſurance that a general amneſty, 
arms being laid down on both fides, ſhould 
reinſtate al!' things in the ſame poſture they 
were before the war, and then a free parha- 
ment ſhould: do what more remained to be. 
done for the ſettlement of the nation.“ 

He added farther, That he would begin and 
try the experiment in his own country, and 
doubted not but the good ſucceſs he ſhould 
have. there, would open him the gates of other 
adjoining garriſons, by bringing them. the 
news of peace and ſecurity indaying down their 
arms, . 1 

Being furniſhed with full power, according 
to his deſire, away he goes to Dorſetſhire, 
where he managed a treaty-with the garriſons- 
of Pool, Weymouth, Dorcheſter, db others; 
aud was ſo ſucceſsful in it, that one of them 
was actually put into his hands, as the others 
were to have been in a few days: but prince 
Maurice, who commanded ſome of the king's 
forces, being with his army then in thoſe. 
parts, no ſooner heard that the town was fur- 
rendered, but he preſently marched into it, 
and gave the pillage of it to the ſoldiers. 
This Sir Anthony ſaw with the utmoſt diſ- 
pleaſure, and could not forbear his reſentments 
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to the prince, ſo that there paſſed ſome pretty 
hot words between them; but the violence 
was committed, and thereby his deſign broken, 
All that he could do, was, that he ſent to the 
other garriſons he was in treaty with, to ſtand 
upon their guard, for that he could not ſecure 
his articles to them : and ſo this deſign proved 
abortive, and died in ſilence. | 
Sir Anthony was afterwards invited to Ox 
ford by a letter from his majeſty ; but-per- 
ceiving that he was not confided in, that his 
behaviour was diſliked, and his perſon in 
danger, he retired into the parliament quar- 
ters, and ſoon after went up to London, where 
he was well received by that party, to which 
he gave himſelf up body and foul. He ac- 
cepted a commiſſion from the. parliament, 
and raiſing forces, took Wareham by ſtorm, 
in October, 1644 ; and ſoon after reduced all 
the adjacent parts of Norſetſhire. | 
Towards bo end of the year 1645, he was 
choſen ſheriff, of Norfolk, and approved by 
the parliament. The next year he was ſheriff 
of Wiltſhire, In 1651, he was of the com- 
mittee of twenty, appointed to conſider of 
ways and means for reforming the law. He 
was alſo one of the members of that conven- 
tion that met after general Cromwell had 
turned out the long parliament. | 1 
He was again member of parliament in 
1654, and one of the principal perſons who 
ſigned that famous proteſtation, charging the 


protector with tyranny and arbitrary govern- 
ment 3 


ANTHONY A. COOPER. 5; 
ment; and he always oppoſed the illegal 
meaſure of that arbitrary uſurper to the ut- 
moſt. | | 

When the protector Richard was depoſed, 
and the Rump came again into power, they 
nominated Sir Anthony one of. their council 
of ſtate, and a commiſſioner for managing the 
army. He was at that yery time, engaged in 
a ſecret correſpondence with the friends of 
king Charles II. and was greatly inſtrumental 
in promoting his reſtoration ; which brought 
him into peril of his life with the powers then 
in being. RENE A; = 

The wiſeſt of kings tells us, That, in the 
multitude of councellors there is ſtrength : 
and how much it is the intereſt of princes to 
advance men of the higheſt qualifications into 
ſuch truſt, the experience of all ages teſtifieth. 
The affairs of the public receive their exalta- 
tion, or their detriment, from their advices ; 
and, according to the qualifications and incli- 
nations of thoſe great miniſters, may be cal- 
culated the fate of kingdoms. This hath 
obliged monarchs to take to their councils 
men of the largeſt, proſpect, the greateſt elo- 
quence, and ſteadieſt principle to the intereſt 
of the government; perſons knowing in the 
laws and conſtitutions of the kingdom whereof 
tiey are members, that eſpouſe the intereſt of 
their country with an inyiolable reſolution of 
adhereing to it, with the hazard of their 
deareſt lives and liberties ; ſuch as prefer the 
concern of the public above their own private 
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latisfactions and enjoyments ; that dare deny 
themſelves for the good of their prince: and 
of this ſort, without encroachment on the juſt 
2cquirements of any other miniſter, with 
what admirable policy did he influence and 
manage the councils he was concerned in du- 
ring the inter-regnum, towards his majeſty's 
intereſt! With what exquiſite ſubtilty did he 
turn all the channels of their councils to {well 
this ftream! And how wunweariedly did he 
tug at the helm of tate, till he h 2 
his great maſter fafe into the deſired port! 
A ſenfe of theſe great abilities, and firmneſs 
to the public good, ſtill kept him up in the 
eſteem of his country, who would always chuſe 
him one of their repreſentatives in the great 
1 exigencies of ſtate. They knew him to be 
Na one of thofe that could not believe prerogative 
1 1 to be incompatible with property, but as he 
believed that motto Rex leg1s tutamen, ſo he 
would not have that other, Grex regis tuta- 
men, to be rejected. 3 
By this may be eaſily diſcerned the opinion 
he had of the illegal and arbitrary proceedings 
of Oliver Cromwell, and how much of the 
ſufferings of the royal party would have been 
prevented, had that point of a free parhament 
been then gained, His majeſty's reſtoration 
muſt -have been the natural conſequence of it. 
The conſtant correſpondence he always kept 
with the royal partv, and that almoſt to the 
hazard: of his life and family, are ſufficient _ 
teſtimonies 
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teſtimonies of his ſincerity to his maſter's in- 
tereſt and ſervice, | ._ 5 

His houſe was a ſanctuary for diſtreſſed Roy- 
aliſts, and his correſpondence with the king's 
friends (though cloſely. managed, as the ne- 
ceſſities of thoſe times required) are not un- 
known to thoſe that were the principal ma- 
nagers.. of his .majeſty's affairs at that time. 
This made that great - politician, Oliver 
Cromwell, ſo apprehenſive of this great aſ- 
ſertor of his country's rights, and oppoſer of 
arbitrary government and enthuſiaſm, that, 
though his vaſt abilities were known, at leaſt, 
to equal the ableſt pilot of the ſtate, yet we 
cannot find him among the creatures of his ca- 
binet, or council; nor amongſt the eleven 
major- generals, to whom the care of the na- 
tion was committed: no, their principles, 
their aims, and deſigns, were incompatible ; 
one was for ſubverting, the other for main- 
taining, the antient ſtanding. fundamentals. of 
the nation; which once diſſolved, it were 
impoſſible but an univerſal deluge of confuſion, . 
blood and rapine, maſt enſue. 3 

This made our brave patriot, with" divers 
of the heroic. Engliſh race, to the utmoſt op- 

oſe the growth of a protetarian power: ſo 
that we find Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper ac- 
ed before the parliament, in the year 1659, 

of keeping, tg reg with the king, and 
for having ꝓrovided a force of men in Dor- 
ſetſhire to join with Sir George Booth in at- 
tempting to reſtore and bring his majeſty to 
| Ds his 
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his rightful throne. . And we find him one of 
the nine of the old council of ſtate Who ſent 
that encouraging letter to general, Monk, to 
promote his undertaking for the advantage of 
the three nate. 067) ein 

Again, we find him in the liſt of that coun- 
cil of ſtate conſiſting of thirty- nine, upon 
whom an oath was endeavoured to be impoſed 
for the abjuration of the royal line; but, by 
the influence of Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, 
and general Monk, upon colonel Morley, that 
oath was oppoſed in council, as being a ſnare 
and againſt their conſciences. This was 
ſtrongly pleaded by the ſoberer part of the- 
council, whereof this great patriot was one; 
and ſo an end was put to that oath and to the 
council. ] aint V4 $4 

He was returned a member for Dorſetſhire 
in that which was called the Healing Parlia- 
ment, which fat. ypon the twenty- fifth of 
April, 1660; and a reſolution being taken to 
reſtore the conſtitution, he was named one of 
the twelve members of the houſe of commons 
to carry their invitation to the king. It was 
in performing this ſervice that he had the 
mak, ' misfortune to be overturned in à carriage 
FA upon a Dutch road, and: thereby to receive a 

ER dangerous wound between the ribbs,. which 
b 6 ulcerated many years after, and was opened 
CH when he was lord- chancellor. 

. Upon the king's coming over, he was ſworn 
1 _ of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy- council. 
He was alſo one of the commiſſioners for ot 

| i 
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trial of the Regicides ; and, though the Ox« / 
ford hiſtorian 1s very fevere upon him on this 
occaſion, yet he is not believed to have been 
any ways concerned in betraying, or medding 
the blood of his ſovereign. 

By letters patent, dated April 20, 1661, 
he was created baron Aſhley, of Winborn 
St, Giles's; ſoon” after made chancellor and 
under-treaſurer of the Exchequer, and then 
one of the lords commiſſioners for executing 
the office of high treaſurer. He was after- 
wards made lord. lieutenant of the county of 
Dorſet; and, on the twenty-third of Aprif, 
1672, created baron Cooper, of Paw let, in 
the county of Somerſet, and earl of Sbaftſ- 
bur 

On the fourth of November following, be 
was raiſed to the poſt of lord high-chancellor 
of England; which office he executed with 
great ability and integrity. He ſhone partr- 
cularly in his ſpeeches in parliament; and, if 
w- judge only from thoſe which he made 
upon the fwearing in of the lord, high- trea- 
ſurer Clifford, his ſucceflor, Sir Thomas Of 
borne; and Mr. baron Thurland, we muſt eoit- 
clude him one of the ableſt men and moſt ac- 
compliſhed oratbrs this nation ever bred. ' The 
ſhort time he was at the helm, was a ſeaſon-of 
forms and tempeſts; and'it is but doing him 
{t:1& juſtice to ſay, that they could not ether 
aright or diftratt'hrm. * 7 

Upon the ninth of Norember, 1677, De 
reſig 'gned the great-fenl, and with fone Parti- 
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cular circumſtances, which the reader may. 
like to hear, Soon after the breaking up of 
the parliament, as Mr. Echard relates, the 
earl was fent for on Sunday morning to court, 
as was alſo Sir Heneage Finch, attorney-ge- 
neral, to whom the wh were promiſed, As 
ſoon as the earl came, be retired with the 
king into the cloſet, while the prevailing 
party waited in triumph to fee him return 
without the purſe. His lordſhip being alone 
with the king, ſaid, Sire, I know you in- 
tend to give the ſeals to the attorney-gene- 
ral, but I am ſure your majeſty never intended 
to diſmifs me with contempt.” . The king, 
who could not do an 1l]-natured thing, re- 
plied, ** God's fiſh, my lord, I will not do 
it with any circumſtance that may look like 
an affront,” © Then, fire,” ſaid the earl, 
« ] defire your majeſty will permit me te 
carry the ſeals before you to chapel, and then 
ſend for them afterwards from my houſe,” To 
this his majeſty readily. conſented, and the 
earl entertained the king. with news and en- 
tertaining ſtories till the very minute he was 
to go to chapel, purpoſely to amuſe the cour- 
tiers and his ſu r, Who he believed was 
upon the rack, for fear he ſhould prevail upon 
the 9 Ou change his mind. | 
The king and the earl came out of the 
cloſet, talking together and ſmiling, and went 
together to chapel, which — ſurpriſed 
them all; and ſome ran immediately to tell 
the duke of Was 
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broken. After ſermon the earl went home 
with the ſeals, and that eyening the king gave. 
them to the attorney-general, ©. 

After he had /quitted the court, he continued 
to make a t figure in parliament; his 
abilities enabled him to ſhine, and be was not 
of a nature to reſt. In 1675, the lord - trea- 
ſurer Danby introduced the teſt - bill into the 
houſe of lords, which was vigorouſly oppoſed 
by the earl of Shaftſbury,. who, if we may 
believe biſhop. Burnet, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
more in this ſeſhons than ever he had done be- 
fore, This diſpute occaſioned. a proroga» 
tion, and there enſued a receſs of fifteen 
months. | Denne 

When the parliament met again on the ſix- 
teenth of February, 1676-97, the duke of 
Buckingham argued, That it ought to be con- 
fidered as diſſolved.” The earl of Shaftſbury 
was of the ſame opinion, and maintained it 
with ſo much warmth, that, together with the 
duke before · mentioned, the earl of Saliſbury, 
and the lord Wharton, he was ſent to the 
Tower, where he continued for thirteen 
months, though the other lords, upon their 
ſubmiſſion, were immediately diſcharged. 

When he was ſet at liberty, he man 
the oppoſition to the earl of Danby's admini- 
Rration with ſuch vigour and dexterity, that 
it was found impoſbble to do any thing ef- 
fectually in parliament without changing the 
ſyſtem which then prevailed. + wp * 

* * 
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The king, who deſired nothing fo much as 
to be eaſy, reſolyed to make a change, diſ- 
miſſed all the privy-counc!l at once, and 
formed a new one. This was declared'on the 
twenty-firſt of April, 1679; and, at the ſame 
time, the earl of Shaſtſbury was appointed! 
lord-preſident, He did not hold this employ- 
ment longer than the fifth of October ſollow- 
ing. He had drawn upon himſelf the impla- 
cable hatred of the duke of Vork, by ſteadily 
promoting, if not-originally inventing, the 
project of an excluſion bill; and therefore no 
wonder if a party was conſtantly at work 
againſt him; 
| 2a It is almoſt incredible, how, in this inter- 
1 val, the papiſts lifted up their heads, braving 
* the very face of juſtice,; for now they had got 


i ſuch a caſt of evidence, that would have ac- 
4 cuſed innecence jitſelf; there being a large 
14 fum of money offered by the lady Powis, if 
vl any would undertake to murder the earl of 
14 Shaftſbury, againſt whom the rage of that 
$4 bloody party was now ſo great that they left 
14 no baſe and unwarrantable action unattempted 
to rob him of! his life. Some were hired to 
ſtab or ſhoot him, others to ſwear treaſon 
againſt him, or any other courſe the devil 
could ſuggeſt, ſo as he were but made away, 
1 on whoſe life they thought the ill ſucceſs of 
Fn their diabolical machine depended. Lihels, 
F containing the blackeſt treaſons againſt his 
44 majeſty, were forced in the names of = 
| moſt. 
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moſt eminent proteſtant peers of the nation, 
ſcarce any perſons of integrity-againſt the Ro- 
man ſuperſtitions, but would have been: made 
a party to it: but, whoever was omitted, the 
lord Shaftſbury was ſure to be drawn into the 

lot. a 821 
, Theſe were, by their mercenary agents, ſe- 


cretly to be conveyed into the houſes of the 


Proteſtants: aforeſaid ; and then they wanted 
not a ſet of baſe and mean ſpirited villains to 
ſwear it home upon them; perſons of that 
profligate and contemptible diſpoſition, that, 
tor a meſs of pottage, would not only forſake 
all claim to honeſty and virtue, but- proſtitute 
their ſouls to the luſt and ambition of the worſt 
of men: but theſe were no new things to the 
brave and excellent, to be expoſed by trials of 
this nature to the rage of brutiſh and inhuman 
wretches. To what a, piich of heroie mag» 
nanimity muſt that perſon needs be arrived 
that can buoy up his ſoul againſt ſuch foul 
tempeſts, when the conſideration of ſimple 
innocence ſhall maintain a perpetual ſerenity 
within, amidſt all the cloudy fogs of adver- 
fity L % 198497 91 4 eou}ievey 

Mr. Dangerfield gives a large - account, in 
his Narrative, of two ſeveral times that he 
had attempted the life of the earl of Shatftſ. 
bury; and that he had been inſtigated thereto 
by the popiſh prieſts, and that the lady Powis, 
particularly, had ofered him five hundred 
pounds to perform it, whereof he received 
twenty pounds in part, but that ſtill he had 


been. 
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been providentially diſappointed of that bar. 


barous enterprize. 

One day, Dame Cellier demanded of him, 
whether he had diſpatched the earl; and 
he replying, that he could have no oppor- 
tunity to come at him; © Give me the 
poniard,” ſaid ſhe, © you ſhall ſee what a 
woman can do for the catholic cauſe :” and, 
accordingly, by the inſtigations of the devil, 
and a helliſh rage which the Papiſts miſcall a 
holy zeal, ſhe addreſſed herſelf to the execution 
of that execrable deſign. She made a viſit. 
to the earl, under pretence of paying her 
thanks for favours obtained through his means; 
but the conſecrated dagger ſtill lurked under 
the ſkirt of her gown, ready to have expreſſed 
her gratitude by opening the veins of this 

teſtant peer's heart. He had no reaſon to 

over-fond of the converſation of ſuch cat- 
tle ; and therefore, in a ſhort time, ſhe was 
diſmiſſed without having an opportunity of. 
putting her wicked and treacherous deſign in 
execution. 
The catholic gallantry ſtops not here, but 
urſues this noble peer with forgery of his 
and, other, their little black artifices, and 
ſham-plots. What baſe and villainous arts the 
Papiſts uſed, to deſtroy the lord Shaftſbury, is 
not only evident by their many endeavours to 
have ſtabbed him, as hath been depoſed by 
divers perſons, to whom the parliament, as 
well as the nation, have given belief; but 
may be further confirmed by their mag; 
etters 
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letters directed to his lordſhip ; and after they. 
had, in a hand as near the original as they 
could counterfeit, inſerted treaſon in them, 
they were tranſmitted to ſuch. as would cer- 
tainly acquaint the miniſtry with it. In hort, 
one ſtory of their miſchie vous practice of this. 
kind, is this: 

There was a gentleman, who was a com- 
mander of a regiment of horſe in the ſervice of 
Charles I. and loſt all for his ſake; and his 
majeſty, Charles II. wrote to the noble peer 
about relieving him againſt the gout, with 
which he uſed to be afflicted. This letter was 
intercepted ; and, the perſon then living in 
the French iking's dominions, after adding to 
it an account, that the writer was able to — 
viſh. the earl with forty thouſand. men from 
France, to oppoſe the duke of York's in- 
tereſt, it was then conveyed to ſome of the 
French king's miniſters, who they ſuppoſed 
would ſend a copy of it hither ; but, by a. 
range providence, the original was returned. 
into the gentleman's own hands. 

So endleſs were the deſigns and conſpiracies. 
of the Papiſts againſt this noble peer, that, 
notwithſtanding they met with many dilap- 
pointments in their attempts,. the Almighty 
Providence protecting his innocence from their, 
helliſh machinations, that another female: 
agent was diſcovered for tampering with Mr. 
Dugdale to retract what he had ſworn before 
the King and parliament, towards the detec- 

| tion 
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which occaſioned the miſcarrying of that foul 


* which is a faculty they are very famous for, 
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Gon of the damnable popiſh plot, the ſum of 
Two thouſand pounds was offered him, by one 
Mrs. Price, and divers great perſons named b 

her to be'ſecurity for the payment of it, in caſe 
he would ſign ſuch a recantation, and affix the 
odium of a proteſtant or preſbyterian plot on 
ſome of the. proteſtant peers, and others of 
known Toyalty and integrity to their prince 
and country ; particularly on the right ho- 
nourable the earl of Shaftſbury : of which 
barbarous defign, Mr. Dugdale (being at that 
time touched with ſome remorſe at ſuch a hor- 
rid villainy) gave. his lordſhip an account, 


and traiterous enterprize. 

Nor were they wanting in their famous me- 
thod and artifice in calumniating and throw- 
ing dirt on the reputation of this noble peer, 


and on the account of which they may parti- 
cularly value themſelves; for a pacquet of baſe 
hbels, and treaſonable reflections, were, by 
the penny-poſt, tranſmitted to a printer, and 
copies of the ſame diſperſed about the parts of 
Weſtminſter, full of venomous and malicious 
Nanders, and imputations, tending to take 
away the life of that proteſtant earl, and di- 
vers other peers of right honourable account; 
but the printer deteſting ſo black a deſign, 
publiſhed an invitation to any perſon that 
would detect the author or publiſher of that in- 
famous libel. | - 
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In October, during the ſeſſion of the laſt 
parliament, it was very remarkable, that 
Franciſco. de Faria, interpreter to the Portu- 
gal ambaſſador, amongſt other high matters 
relating to the popiſh plot, gave it in his in- 
formation, at the bar of the houſe, he declared, 
that the ſaid ambaſſador had tempted him to 
kill the earl of Shatſbury, by throwing a 
hand grenado into his coach as he was nalling 
the road into the country: and, about the 
twentieth of November, one Zeal being called 
to the bar of the houſe, delivered his informa- 
tion at the bar; That, being a priſoner in the 
Marſhalſea, Mrs, Cellier came divers times to 
him, and treated with him, not anly te be 
inſtrumental himſelf, but to procure: others to 
aſſiſt him, to fire his majefty's ſhips as they lay 
in the harbour; as alſo to ſwear: againſt the 
earl of Shaftſbury ſuch articles af high-treaſon 
as ſhe ſhould get ready prepared for him; or 
to that purpoſe. To ſum up the various me- 
thods and ways that. were deviſed, and put in 
execution, to cut off the life of this noble 
peer, would be taſk enough to fill up many 
volumes, | * 

Upon the king's ſummoning a parhament to 
meet at Oxford, on the twenty-firſt of March, 
1680 f, he joined with ſeveral lords in a pe- 
tition to prevent its meeting there; which, 
however, failed of ſucceſs. He was preſent at 
that parliament, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported the 
excluſion-bill ; but the duke and his friends 
ſoon contrived to make him feel the —_ 
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of bis reſentments; for his lordſhip was ap- 
prehended for high-treaſon on the ſecond of 
July, 1681; and,; after being examined by 
his majeſty in council, was committed to the 
Tower, where he remained upwards of four 
manths. ae pn hr 42600 194-080 
He Was at 7 tried, acquitted; and 
diſcharged; yet did not think himſelf ſafe, as 
his bittereſt enemies were now in the zenith of 
their power. He thought it high time, 
therefore, to ſeek for ſome place of retirement, 
where, out of the reach of their endeavours 
to injure him, he might wear out the ſmall. 
remainder of his life in peace. It was with 
this view, that, in November, 1682, he em- 
barked for Holland; and arriving ſafely at 
Amſterdam, after a very dangerous voyage, he 
took a houſe there, propoſing to live in a man- 
ner ſuitable to his quality, being viſited by 
perſons. of the firſt diſtinction, and treated 
with all the deference and reſpe& he could 
deſire : but being ſeized by his old diſtemper, 
the gout, it immediately flew up into his ſto. 
mach, and ſoon became mortal; ſo tat he 
expired on the twenty - ſecond of January, 
1682-3, in the fixty-ſecond year of his age. 
His body being embalmed, was tranſported 
to England, and interred with his anceſtors at 
Winborne St. Giles; and, in 1732, a noble 
monument, with a large inſcriptioa to his ho- 
—_ was erected by the preſent earl of Sbaſtſ- 
ury. 
| It: 
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It was a misfortune to this noble perſonage, 
that thoſe who were angry with him have 
tranſmitted to poſterity the hiſtory of the times 
in which he lived, and of that government in 
which he had ſo large a ſhare; and this may, 
in ſome meaſure, account for, his making ſo 
amiable a figure in hiſtory; and, that, while 
his prodigious. abilities ſtand confeſſed by all, 
the goodneſs and integrity of his intentions 
are hardly acknowledged by any. It is alfo | 
not / to be imagined, at this diſtance, what arts | 
40 contrivances were ſet on foot by his ene- | 
mies in his life-time to render his name odious | 
and deteſtable. 

Marchmont Needham, who had been em- 
ployed by the Regicides and the parliament to 
vilify the royal family in the molt ſcandalous 
and barbarous manner, was paid by the mi- 
nilters to abuſe and defame the earl of Shaftſ- 
bury, This he did with great pleaſure, in a 
quarto pamphlet, intitled, A Pacquet of Ad- 1 
vices, and Animadverfions, ſent from London I 
to the Men of Shaftſbury ; which is of Uſe i 
for all his Majeſty's Subjects in the Three 1 
Kingdoms, London, 1676. And, what is 
remarkable enough, his abuſe is transferred, | 
verbatim, into the account given of this noble vx 
perſon by the Oxford hiſtorian. it 

The earl of | pune" was alſo repreſented | 
as having had the vanity to expect to be choſen 
king of Poland; and this made way for call- 
ing him count Tapſky, alluding to the tap 
which had been applied upon the breaking out 


of 
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of the ulcer between his ribs when he was lord- 
chancellor, It was alſo a ſtanding-jeſt, with 
the lower form of wits, to ſtile him Shiftſbury 
inſtead of Shaftſbury. * 1 

It is remarked that Sir Paul Neal watered 
his mares with Rheniſh and ſugar; that is, 
entertained his miſtreſſes. His lordſhip is ſup- 
poſed to have been a little intemperate in this 
way; and it is recorded, that king Charles II. 
who would both take hberties and bear them, 
once ſaid to the earl at court, in a vein of 
raillery and good-humour, and in reference 
only to his amours, © I believe, Shaftſbury, 
thou art the wickedeſt fellow in my domini- 
ons: to which, with a low bow, and very. 
grave face, the earl replied, May it pleaſe 
your majeſty, of a ſubject I believe I am.” At 
which the merry monarch laughed moſt hear- 
tily. ? ; » 5 | 
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Tus LIFE or | 


JAMES BUTLER, 


Duxsz.or. Onnonn, | 


5 


Tnchifl the M EMO! * of the 


Ear OF Des 3ORY. 


AMES BUTLER, the ſeventh carl, 


and firſt duke, of Ormond, was born in 


1619, and, at the age of three years, paſſed 


over into Ireland, a year before the death of 
the old earl Thomas, whoſe figure and careſſes 
he always after remembered. 

In 1619, his father Thomas, eldeſt ſon of 


Walter, earl of Ormond, being drowned in 


his paſſage to England, he was called lord 


James, as heir-apparent of his grandfather. 
The year afterwards he was brought by his 
mother to England, and lived, for a ſhort 
time, with a popiſh {choolmaſter, who bred. 
him in the errors of the Romiſh church till 


king James, who conſidered. him. as a ward 
of the crown, placed him in the houſe of 


archbiſhop Abbot : but having, at that time, - 


ſeized upon his grandfather's eſtate, allowed 


him only forty pounds a year for the ſupper: , 
\ 
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of himſelf and his ſervant; and made the 
archbiſhop no allowance for his maintainance 
or education: which was probably one reaſon 
why he was taught nothing — A neglect 
which might have deprived the age of one of 
its greateſt ornaments, had not diligenee and 
capacity found means to ſupply the want of 
education. „ | | | 

At the age of ſixteen he left Lambeth, and 
lived with his grandfather, who had now re- 
covered his liberty and a great part of his 
eſtate : and now, being no longer confined to 
his former penurious allowance, he engaged 
in the amuſements and diverſions of you 
men, and was 3 delighted with the 
performances of the theatre; ſo that moſt of 
the eminent players had the honour of his ac- 
quaintance ; but he did not looſe in his di- 
verſion that regard to his fortune and intereſt, 
which becomes a rational and prudent mind; 
for ſeeing the eſtate of lord Preſton, which 
had been with ſo much violence forced from 
the houſe of Ormond, now wholly devolved 
to an heireſs, he found means of marrying her, 
and ſo put an end to the differences which had 
given ſo much diſturbance to both families, 
and by which his grandfather had ſo ſeverely 
ſuffered. 

In 1632, about two years after his marri- 
age, he became, by the death of his grand- 
father, earl of Ormond; and, being naturally 
of an active and enterprizing character, ſoon 
engaged in public affairs; and grew, by the 

| 2 countenance - 
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JAMES BUTLER: 71 1 
countenance of the earl of Strafford, then q 
lord-deputy of Ireland, one of the chief actors | 
in the houſe of peers. | | 

The regard which the deputy, who was re- 
markably well qualified to judge of men, 
thought it: always proper to ſhew him, was | 
begun by a very odd occurrence. The ani» -| | 
moſity in the Lriſh parliament had riſen ſo 8 
high, that there was danger leſt their debates 'Y 
ſhould terminate 4n blood ; and leſt; as it has 1 


been related of popiſh aſſemblies, they ſhould Xt 
appeal from argument to the ſword. For this 1 
reaſon, the lord-deputy publiſhed a proclama- 1 | 
tion by which he forbad any man to fit in 1 
either houſe with his ſword; a precaution _ | 
which had been uſed in former times, and in | 
other places where uſages were now ſettled; ld 
and the chief governor was more reſtrained, = 
and ſo was, by no means, unjuſtifiable in this 1 
caſe. | _— 
When the lords therefore entered the houſe, A 
their ſwords were delivered by them at the 1 
door to the uſher of the black -· iod, who ſtood i 
ready to receive them; but, when the earl of = 
Ormond was about to enter, he refuſed to de- 15 
liver his ſword; and told the uſher, who, with 
the uſual confidence of momentary power, 
enforced - his demand with ſome rudeneſs, 
That, if he had his ſword, it ſhould be in his 
cuts, The deputy, imagining his authority 3k 
treated, by this refuſal, with contempt, ſent 8 
for the earl, and demanded the reaſon of his 
diſobedience; but was anſwered, by bein 
Vor. VII. E — 
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preſented \ with the, writ in which be was ſums 
moned, as earl of Ormond, to lit in. parlia- 
ment girded with a ſword. The, 33 
nothing ready to offer as a reply, and the earl 
therefore was diſmiſſed, not only. without cen- 
ſure, but with ſuch eſteem, of ſpirit, (which 
was, indeed, on this occaſion, more conſpi · 
cuous than, his prudence, that the lord: de- 
puty had him, 13 afterwards, in particular 
eſteem; and, when he returned to England, 
recommended him to the privy-· council as one 
who was likely to prove a. great, and able ſer» 


vant of the crown. 


In 1640, an army bong: thought neceflary 
to be raiſed in Ireland, the care ; of making 
the levies, and aſcertaining their maintain- 


ance, from the funds which the parliament 


had provided, was repoſed in the — of, Or- 
mond. This army was to have rendeſrouzed 
at Carrickfergus, and to have been tranſported 
from thence to Scotland, but this paciſication 
which ſoon after followed, prevented, the | ex- 

ecution of the deſiggg. 180 
The next year broke out the terrible and 
bloody Iriſh tebellion, made for ever memora- 
ble by a rage of cruelty ſcarcely ever exerciſed 
on any other occaſion, and which; filled that 
unhappy country, for many years, with 
ſlaughter and deſolation. The, moſt- cruel, 
and moſt furious, though not the ableſt leader 
of this rebellion, Was Sir Phelim © Neil, who 
began the deſign on the twenty-ſecond of Oc- 
tober, the day appointed for the general in- 
ſurrection, 
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ſurrection, by the ſeizure of the caſtle of Char- 
lemount, a very important fort dpop the paſs 
en e i sg Sh5ns 

The petfidy with which he tranfacted this 
firſt part f his ſebeme, . een Aude 
to the bar harĩties which he practifed in tile pro. 


ſecution of it. He ſent word tö rhe ford 


Charlemount, WO was povernor 6f the for- 
treſs, that he would that day be his gueſt? 
and an entertainment was accordingly pro- 
vided; to which, as was not uncommbn in 
thoſe times, great numbers reſorted, as” to a 
general feſtival. Lord Charlemount had one 
company of ſoldiers in his gartiſon; but they 
not ſuſpecting danger, and being equally in- 
clined wich the ſtrangers to paſs the day in 
plen d merriment, laid aſide theit arms, 
and min with the company. The table 
was ſpread, the gueſts were gay, and all was 
jollity and civility till towards evening, when 
Sir Phelim finding all his accomplices entered, 
and all dangers + reſiſtance removed, ſeized 
upon lord Charlemount, and his family, while 
his followers murdered or ſecured the ſoldiers, 
and took poſſeſſion of the caftle. OY 


On the ſame day, many other chieftains 
raiſed their Tepts, and endeavoured to take 


poſſeſſion of the towns in their neighbourhood ; 
at ſome of which they ſucceeded, and at others 
were diſappointed. They grew, however 
every day ſtronger, as they were abſolute lords 
of all that was to be found in the open coun- 
try, and had therefore ſufficient means to 
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tempt the needy peaſants to join them. The 
whole country of Craven was reduced by 
Philip O'Reily, and ſeven others by other 
leaders, in the-firſt week; ard Sir Phelim 
O'Neal had gathered, in the ſame time, a 
body of near thirty thouſand men; which is a 
fufficient proof of the Iriſh to rebel: but is it 
not likewiſe a reaſonable ground of ſuſpicion, 
that, ſince the effect muſt bear a natural pro- 
portion to the cauſe, they had received ſome 
general - provocations ; that the Engliſh had 
— that induſtry with which diſputed 
titles ought always to be enjoyed; and, chat 
kindneſs, with which intruders, however pow- 
erful, and however ſupported, ought always 
to endeavour to recommend themſelves to 
original inhabitants? 

There is, however, a diſtinction always to 
be made between ſeverity and inhumanity. If 
the Triſh thought themſelves oppreſſed, and to 
be reinſtated in the rights of nature only by 
the ſword, they might give many arguments, 
-and ſhew many precedents, for recourſe to it; 
but, for the butcheries they committed, with- 
out reſiſtance, without provocation, and with- 
out advantage, nothing can be pleaded; at 
leaſt nothing but what may ſerve as an excuſe 
tor any other wickedneſs; that they were 
heated in the proſecution of their deſign be- 
yond compaſſion and beyond policy. 

It is apparent that the followers of Phelim 

4 O'Neal had, in a ſhort time, learned to take 
3s Pleaſure in cruelty ; and not only to u_ 
. 4 4 . 0 
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thoſe who fell into their hands without re- 
luctance, but with merriment and delight: 
and, fo, much had he heightened their barba- 
rity, that, if they happened to have no pri- 
fe ners to deſtroy, they would amuſe them- 
ſelves with ſeizing the cattle, not to drive 
them away or devour them, but to torture 
them; and would cut off the legs of ſheep or 
oxen, and leave them to expire in lingeiing 
agonies. By this ſtupid crue;ty, did they de- 
ſttoy great numbers of the cattle which the” 
death or eſcape of the owners put into their 
hands: and by this practice did they, in any 
interval of human maſlacre, keep their hearts 
from learning to relent. , 

Sir Phelim was ſo far from endeavouring to 
repreſs this rage of cruelty, that he encou- 
raged it by his own example; for, whenever 
he was accidentally diſcompoſed, his rage al- 
ways broke out in ſome horrible and uſeleſs act 
of cruelty, At one time he ordered the lord 
Charlemount, whom he had ſeized at Char- 
lemount to be ſhot; at another, he maſſa- 
cred great numbers whom he had received, 
under his own hand, to quarter; and was 
every day inciting himſelf and his followers to 
new forms of barbarity, and accumulating one 
murder upon another. 

The accounts which have been generally re- 
ceived af this horrid maſſacre, are, in many 
circumſtances, very remote from truth. It is 
aſſerted, that, at leaſt, one hundred and fifty : 
thouſand Engliſh were deſtroyed ; and, to ag- 
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gravate the horror, it is added, that they were 
al butchered in one day; but it is +certaid, 
that thete was no particular day remarkable 
for blood ſned: and it is probable, that the 
numbers maſſacred did not exceed thirty. ſeven 
houſand. A dreadful laughter, which ſurely 
needs not to be made more deteſtable by any 
exaggerations. 

To trace the progreſs of this rebellion from 
country to country, and to ſhew how one city 
was taken after another, and all of the 
kingdom ſueceſſively laid waſte, is not neceſ- 
ſary to our preſent deſign; but it is always 
proper, in relating calamities, to mention 
likewfe the beſt manner of obviating or 
eſcaping them; and therefore it is the duty 
of an biftorian to obſerve, that the rebellion 
roſe to its height, and became irreſiſtable, not 
by the valour or policy of the Iriſh, but by 
the imprudence or cowardice of thoſe. whom 
they invaded. The rebels had, indeed, in a 
ſhort time, raiſed great numbers, but they 
were without arms; and therefore, if the En- 
gliſh, inſtead of endeavouring to provide every 
man for his own private ſecurity, bad unani- 
moufly aſſembled in large bodies, and oppoſed 
their enemies in the field, they might eaſily, 
as they wanted not weapons among the 
have diſperſed a naked and tumultdaty rabble, 
Which could not be arined, but! by degrees, 
with the weapons :;which their plunder fur- 
niſhed ; and who, without arms; : PN . 
diltreſs * 3 one andther. Th 

at. 
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That this method would have been ſucceſs- 
ful appeared from the conſequences of reſiſtance 
where -· ever it was made; for, at the begin- 
ing of the commotions, when any gentleman, 
either bred to arms, or ineited by his natural 
courage to diſpute his fortune and his life, 
was able to collect a ſmall party, and to make 
a ſtand againſt the Iriſh, he ſcarcely ever 
failed of defeating' them; and preſerving him- 
ſelf - and nerghboues ; till, partly by ravages, 
and partly by purchaſe in other countries, the 
Iniſh had provided themſelves with weapons; 
and, by frequent encounters; with inferior 
numbergs had» been taught to uſe them with 
{ktland-conidence: \ iz Sl 
Of this the ear} of Ormond: was ſo much 
convinced, that, having, about this time, re- 
ceived the following commiſſion to be lieu- 
tehant- general of the king's forces, he made 
an offer to the lords juſtices, to march againſt 
them with ſix troops of horſe, and two thou- 
ſand five hundred foot; with which he made 
no doubt of defeating and diſperũng them, if 
they were attacked, without delay, before 
they bad gathered any cavalry,” or had time 
to furnifls themſelves with arms. 


eds ders 

9 „ Or M0NnD, b 1/4 h D LINN IF] 
„ THQUGH I am ſorry for this occa- 
fon 1 have to ſend: unto you, which is the 
ſudden add unexpected rebellion of à great 
and conſiderable part of Ireland; yet L am 
2 4 glad 
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glad to have ſo faithful and/able+2- fervant as* 
you are, to whom I may freely and conk- 

dently write in ſo important a buſineſs. This 

is therefore to deſire yon to accept of that 

charge over this, which you lately had over 

the former army. The which, tho“ you may 
have ſome reaſon to excuſe, (as not being ſo 
well acquainted with this lord-lieutenant as 
you was with the laſt) yet I am confident, 
that my deſire, and the importance of the bu- 
fineſs, will gafily overcome that difficulty; 
which layed aſide far my ſake, I ſhall accept 
as a great renewed teſtimony of that affection 
which I know you have to my ſervice; So re- 


ferring what I have elſe to fay to captain 
Weerns's relation, I reſt ' 
Edinburgh, Your moſt aſſured Friend, 
31ſt of October, | Snaxs R. 
1641. * 1 


In conſequence of this commiſſion, the earl 
of Ormond continued to ſerve the king with 
all the zeal that bravery and fidelity could in- 
ſpire, though not with the ſucceſs which 
might have been expected from him, had he 
been at liberty to form his own meaſures, 
and to lay hold of thoſe advantages which, 
Whenever his own diligence had procured. 
them, the delays of the lords juſtices com- 
pelled him to loſe; and, in the mean time, 
he was forced to ſtruggle with numberleſs ca- 
lumnics, which his loyalty ta the king Lr 


Ph 
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bably drew upon him; for, at this time, the 
prevailing party in England began to ſet their 


1 at open defiance, and to charge him, 


a mongſt other attempts againſt the conſtitu- 
tion and religion of the nation, with the crime 
of having encouraged the rebellion and maſſa - 
cre of Ireland, 


'The earl of Ormond, however, having de- 


feated the rebels at Kilruſh, and diſtinguiſhed - 
himfelf by many other actions as a general 
and ſubject, the king, ſince his affairs were at 
that time in Tuch a ſituation that he had no- 
thing but honours to beſtow, thought it pro- 
per to diſtinguiſh him by a higher title; and 


therefore, in 1642, created him marquis of 


Ormond. 


About the ſame time, a controverſy between 


him and the earl of Leiceſter, then lord - lieu- 
tenant, was decided in ſuch a manner as 
gave him power to diſpoſe, while the lord- 
lieutenant was abſent, of all the poſts that 
ſhould become vacant in the army: by which 
his intereſt was encreaſed, and his authority 
confirmed; as the ſoldiers had no means of 
obtaining preferment but by gaining the ap- 
| probation of their general: but this new dig- 
nity conferred no ſtrength, and he was only 
expoſed: to the mortification of ſeeing himſelf 
unable to return the regard which had been 


 ſhewn him by his maſter, by any important 


ſervice; which he had every day leſs hopes of 


effecting, as the parliament declared, more 


opeffly againſt the king. Some forces were in 
KS. deed 
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deed ſent, but under commanders who racher 
hindered than promoted the ſubjection of the 
rebels; for, by plundering all indiſcriminately, 
they weakened thoſe moſt who were leaſt able 
to bear new loſſes ; by. diſregarding. all thoſe 
who afted by the king's authority, they de- 
ſtroyed the union which was neceſſary to luc- 
ceſs; and, by treating. the whole ingdom 
with unreaſonable ſeverity; they encouraged 
the opinion, that nothing leſs than extirpation 
was intended; and therefore added to the ar- 
dour of reſentment. the fury of deſpair. 
The marquis, reftrained in the execation of 
his power, by directions from the juſtice: 
unſeaſonably and offenſively eee 
and was ſo much perplexed with diſtruſt and 
miſrepreſentation,. that e his 
reſignation of his command, but the certain 
knowledge that he would be ſucceeded by 
ſome one not equally anxious to promote the 
advantage, and defend the honour, of the 
king. | | 3 
| About this time it was thought pecellary.to 
ſend the army into the field, and an expedi- 
tion was intended for the conqueſt. of Raſe 
and Wexford. The marquis of Ormond ſet 
out therefore with his forces, and came before 
Roſe on the twelfth. of March, 1643; and 
would ſoon have been able to take it, being 
at firſt but weakly, garriſoned, had not The 
juſtices, neglected to ſend him, not only am- 
munition, but victuals for his Ti & al 
which being to be tranſported by fea, were fo 
negligently 
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negligentiy provided, that the wind, which 
was tor many days farobrable, altered betore 
the veſſel was ready for the voyage; and the 
army, Inftead of annoying the enemy, had no 
care ſo preſſing as that of procuring bread, 
which was ſent, in a very little quantity, from 
the: garni ſon of DuncannoIIn. 

Having no proviſions, and being unable to 
3 town well provided, they firſt re- 
olved upon an attack, which was made with- 
out ſucceſs, though with no great loſs; bot 
there was no time for enlarging the breach, 
or roceeding by more flow- and certain me- 
thods, for Preſton n 
of ſix thouſand foot, and fix hundred and fifty 
horſe; and, by having poſſeſſion of the coun- 
try, cut off the foragers, and reduced the be- 
ers to the neceſſity of abandoning; their de- 
ſign, or of ſtarving in their camp. A council 
was called in this exigence, by Which it was 
oon determiued to come to an engagement, 
for there was. indeed nothing elſe in their 
power: and therefore the army was immedi- 
ately drawn off from before the place, and 
marched againſt the enemy, Who, determin- 
ing to give them battle, waited only for the 
attack. 1 2 bo ; kJ Do, 466 (1.246 2 f Tx 
Phe; battte-lafted/not-tong before Preſton's 
troops gavt way, and fled firſt to a bog, 
and then over the. Barrow, Where he broke 
down the bridge behind him, and left the mur- 
quis to e _ neceſſaries' trom 
22. + 2-27 Y YI: $4.30; 1 the 
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the country, l now ob at ond 
mercy. itt 


But che twee d poverty of dd my 


was the ſame after the victory: as before it; 


for, though the country, Which was now 

open to them, furniſhed them with | 
for their retreat, yet, being naked and ex- 
hauſted, it would not ſupply any ſtores for 
a longer ſupport, and therefore they returned 

to Dublin, where they found the ſame diſtreſs; 
and where they were again to repreſent, to re» 

monſtrate, to petition, and to ſtarve. The 
juſtices were unwilling that the king ſhould 

receive any information of the ſtate of the na - 
tion, or of the army; and therefore the mar- 

quis of Ormond, who was not equally inclined 
to make his ſovereign contemptible, ſent, 
without their concurrence, ſuch a narrative as 
was concerted . by him with ſeveral of the privy. 

council. 

This, with. ar Vie arcounts which had been 

tranſmitted, had ſuch an effect, that-Sir Wil: 


iam Parſons was at length removed from his 


poſt of lord- juſtice, and was ſacceeded by Sir 
Henry Tichbourne, who had more affection 
for the king's ſervice. But the change of one 


of the governors, though it might ſet the mar- 


quis free from ſome embarraſments, could 
contribute very little to the ſupport of the 
army, whoſe neceſſities day more 


ge. 'eveny 
preſſing, and whoſe: hopes of relief became 


more diſtant; for the en ene: their 
quarters 
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quarters on every ſide, and the imprudence of 
ſome officers, and the barbarity of others, by 
whom the Proteſtants were commanded; was 
ſuch,; that they were perpetually encreaſing 
that hatred which, among bigots, was naturally 
raifed by the imputation of hereſy, and diſ- 
poſed multitudes to riſe againſt them, who had 
of themſelves no inclination to war, or neceſ- 
ſity ol living by plunde.. 

Diſtreſs: thus bourly encreaſing, and the 
enemy, though they were oſten driven out of 
the field, yet returning to it with greater 
numbers, it was at length thought convenient 
by the king, that a ceſſation of arms ſhould 
be propo 3-and a commiſſion to treat was 
ſent to the marquis of Ormond, who thought 
it neceſſuary, but knew not bow to ſet it on 
foot without inconvenience or diſgrace to bis 
ſovereign. 5 

It was neceſſary, to the king's honour, that 
the firſt offer ſhould be made by the rebels; 
and it was likewiſe proper, that the council 
ſhould on, in ſome ſolemn manner, their 
conviction of the impractieability of eſtabliſh. 

ing the peace of the nation by any other means. 

In order to procure the firſt overtures from 
= Iriſh, agents were employed who, after 

ong dehberation, - prevailed upon them to 
— — a: ceſſation for twelve months; and, 
that the juſtices might have no pretences that 

a negotiation of ſuch importance was ſet on 
foot, either without their concurrence, or in 

oppoſition to their advice, the marquis firſt 

demanded, 
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demanded, in a fall council; Whether any 
man could offer a propoſal more honourable 
for the king, or more advantageous to the 
nation than that of a ceflation ?' None had 
any thing to offer, or could give information 
of any meaſures chat had a probable appear 
ance of ſucceſs 3 and therefore a eeſſation was 
neceſlarily to he admitted as the only reſource 
then remaining. The marquis was willing, 
however, that no poſſibility of ſuſpicion ſhould 
be leſt, that might ſubject this part of his 
conduct to the imputation of cowardice, or 
inclination to gratify the rebels by conceſſions 
which might have been avoided ;/ and thete- 
fore, to put a ſtop for ever to all ſuch inſinu- 
ations; he made an offer, That, if the juf- 
tices and council, who were beſt acquainted 
with the condition of the ſtate, could procute 
only ten thouſand pounds, half in money, 
and half in victuals, he would ſtill proſecute 
the war, and endeavour to enlarge his quar- 


ters. | 


Upon this propoſal, the mayor of Dublin, 
and ſome of the moſt wealthy citizens, were 
required to attend, and con ſulted by ' what 
means ſuch a ſupply could be procured: 
but they declared their opinion, that no ſuch 
levy could be made; and, that the country 
was too much exhauſted to be able to give any 
farther aſſiſtance for its o¼nn preſervation. Fhe 
marquis — liberty to purſue 
his owr meaſures, and proceed to negotiate a 
ceſſation. 
Is 
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It is nat to be imagined, but that the rebels 
were fully ſenſible of their own; ſuperiority; 
and were therefore not eaſily to be perſuaded 
to ſuch terms as it was fit to allow them; for 
it was neceſlary, for the government to main- 
tain, an air, of ſuperiority, even when its di- 
ſtreſſes could not hut be known ;: and therefore 
was not to be avoided, that many difficulties 
would ariſe which, between enemies of ano- 
ther kind, could not have happened, 4 

About this time, arrived likewiſe a com- 
miſſioner from the pope, with a ſupply of 
money and with ſtores of war. Theſe added 
great weight to the influence which he: e 
erted in oppoſing the ceſſation: but there were 
ſtill, in the army of the Papiſts, men of great 
rank and reputation, who ſtill retained their 
duty to the king, and who, wiſhed, with the 
utmoſt ardour, to put a ſtop to the deſolations 
of their country. Theſe men ſtruggled very 
earneſtly for the ceſſation, and by their means 
it was at laſt concluded, 1 

The articles were not ratiſied till the gt. 
teenth of September; and, in the mean time, 
the Iriſh had not only gathered in the harveſt 
almoſt, without interruption, but had fre- 
quently. adventured by night into the other 
quarters, and feaped the corn, and carried 
it away: ſo that the only juſt complaint that 
could be made againſt the ceſſation, was, 
that it was too long delayed; but that delay 
Was. unaxoidable,, where: ſo many men, ef 

different 
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different intereſts, opinions, and inclinations, 
were to be conſulted. | 

- This ceſſation, however, while it hurt 
only the Papiſts, whoſe. union it broke, and 
whoſe ardour it relaxed, was repreſented by 
the enemies of the marquis, and not leſs b 
thoſe of the king, as an unſeaſonable canceſ- 
ſion; and loud clamours were raiſed, as if the 
proteſtant intereſt had been betrayed, and the 
nation given up by treaty. 

This ceſſation being thus concluded, the 
influence, fidelity, and diligence of the mar- 
quis of Ormond became fo conſpicuous, that 
it was thought neceſſary to confer upon him 
the lieutenancy of the kingdom; and he ſoon 
afterwards received the ſword, and entered- 
upon his office ; not, indeed, with much hope 
of ſerving his king, or of remedying many of 
the diſorders. They had proceeded too far to 
give way to a government which was without 
any force to ſupport it; which only a very | 
ſmall diſtrict profeſſed: to obey; and which 
had no advantage, but that of its legality. 
He had therefore this only comfort, that, tho? 
he could not do much, he could yet do more 
than any other man; and, that what autho- 
rity was yet maintained by his ſovereign. in 
Ireland, was the conſequence of the reputation 
and influence of the heutenant, | 

In the beginning of his lieutenancy, he was 
embarraſſed with many. difficulties, which can - 
not, in * place, be recounted. He was to 

F endeavour 
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endeavour to retain all, without having. the 


means of recompencing any; and to com- 
mand without the ' power of compulſion. 


There were few who thought their duty of ſo. 
much importance as to be preferable to their 


intereſt; and undoubtedfy many, if they were 
inclined to the right, were, in the diſtraction 


of oppoſite motives,” unable to determine their 


own Choice. © 

In the midſt of theſe perplexing diſturb- 
ances, it was hoped that he might ſend: ſome 
aſſiſtance to the Royaliſts; but armies could 
not be enliſted, nor tranſported, without pay 


and proviſion 3 and he was unprovided with 


money. | 


* 


by which ſome defires of a fixed and A 
peace could not but be excited, ſent commiſ- 


fioners to Oxford to treat with the king; but, 


at firſt, propofed conditions which could ny, 


without reproach; be made the foundation.of_ 
a treaty ; and on which; therefore, no confer- . 
ence” was allowed: They *foon diſcovered - 
that they had required more than could be 
ane and therefore, in a few days, mo- 


erated their demands, inſiſting only on the 


abrogation of the penal laws aguinſt recuſants; 
the rights of enjoying poſts and offices in the 


government; the excluſion from the parlia- 
ment of all perſons who had not eſtates in the 
kingdom of Ireland; and a general act of ob- 


liyion which ſnould ſecure both perſon and 


eſt Ade. | 


7 
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Iriſh, during the quiet of the ceſſation, 
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To theſe, ſeveral other propoſitions; were 
added, of leſs importance, or leſs: extenſive 
in their conſequences: upon which the treaty 
of peace was-wholly referred to the marquis of 
Ormond, who was more acquainted than th 
with the condition of Ireland; and whoſe per- 
ſonal influence on many of the commiſſion- 
ers might enable him to reaſon with mote im- 
mediate reference to their particular opinions 
and deſigns, and to ſuggeſt motives more 
Hkely to operate upon their minds than gene- 


: 


His knowledge, likewiſe, of the affairs of 


the kingdom, which was under his govern- 
ment, would give him opportunity. of diftin- 


guiſhing between the propoſitions of more” or 


Teſs amportance, and of the conſequences 


which, might be hoped or feared from any 


grant or demial. There were not, indeed, 


reaſons wanting for throwing the burthen of 


this treaty upon the lord · lieutenant; but moſt 


of the arguments which inclined the council 
at Oxford to chuſe him for the taſk, were of 


equal weight to determine bim againſt the 


undertaking: and the event of this treaty 
gave the lieutenant new conviction of the im- 


| 1 8 of a valuable ſervice to be performed 
* 


him; and, as it was natural ta deſire, that 
it might appear from equal failures in others, 
that his impotence, Was not the effect of neg- 
ligence, or want of dexteruy ; and, as he 
oon grew weary. of à poſt in which he found 
nothing but the name of authority, and the 


pomp 


JAMES BUTLER. a 
mp of government, he entreated the king's 
Lows. Foot, to lay down the ſword, 3 
direction of the affairs of Ireland might be 
committed to ſome perſon more equal to the 
burthen. 5 ff e e | 
Before his departure, however, the marquis, 
by his unwearied endeavours, ſaw the peace 
concluded, without any conceſſions diſadvan- 
tageous to the proteſtant religion, or deroga- 
tory from the honour. of the king. The mar- 
quis of Ormond, alſo, in order to the promo- 
tion of the king's intereſt, and the reconcilia- 
tion of the confederate Iriſn, he alſo marched 
with a ſmall force to Kilkenny, where he was 
received with reſpect, by the ſupreme council, 
as a governor of the kingdom; and from 
thence he proceeded into the remoter parts 
of the iſland ; but had not. went far before 
he received intelligence of a defign laid by 
O'Neil to ſurprize him, and to force him to 
conſent to a new peace upon other terms, 
O' Neil was to be aſſiſted by Preſton; and both 
were endeavouring, in the moſt ſecret man- 
ner, to direct the march of their forces, fo as 
to intercept the lieutenant in his progreſs. 
Of this deſign he received ſuch accounts as 
he could not diſtruſt, and therefore returned 
to Dublin with the utmoſt caution and expe- 
dition; his waggons being plundered:at Kil- 
kenny, aud his plate, and other things of va- 
Tue, taken away 
The pope's nuncio then in Ireland now 
found himſelf maſter of the field; and, * 
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his deſigns might be no longer obſtructed, led 
his army to Kilkenny, and impriſoned the ſu- 
preme council, which he had found not ſuffi- 
ciently diſpoſed to comply with his propoſals. 

That the government might be carried on, 
he ſummoned an aſſembly of the clergy, who 
inveſted themſelves with the authority which 
they had taken from the council, and aſſumed: 
the unlimitted direction of temporal as well as 
ſpiritual affairs. They were now at the height 
of proſperity, and endeavouring to extend 
their 2uthority to the utmoſt boundaries of the 
kingdom, determined to put an end to the 
lieutenant's authority, and ordered their forces 
to beſiege Dublin. 

The two bodies of men under O'Neil and 
Preſton, did, not wholly. truſt, or very dili- 
gently aſſiſt each other; and there was ſome : 
proſpect of a treaty of Preſton for a union 
with the lord-lieutenant againſt O'Neil; but 


Preſton was à man fo little ſteady, and the 


Iriſh confederates had ſo little fidelity, that 
nothing was to be truſted to their honour or 
their oaths; and therefore the marquis would 
not put the faſt remains of the proteſtant 
power into their hands; but reſolved to ſuſ- 
tHin a ſiege in Dublin, which he had fortified 
and provided as well as he could; the mar- 
chioneſs and ladies having, to encourage the 
workmen and inhabitants, carrried baſkets f 
mould to form the trenches. . 
But, though fortifications might be built, 


Proviſion could not be procured in an ex- 


hauſted 


1 
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hauſted country; and therefore his enemies, 
who were well acquainted with his diſtreſs, 
had nothing-more to provide againſt than the 
1:nportation of victuals; and they might re- 
duce the town without batteries or aſſaults; 
nor could he have avoided to fall into their 
hands, without the poſſibility of a ſtruggle for 
victory, by any other way than that of deliver- 
ing the city, and the commiſſion by which he 
governed the kingdom, to the powers then 
prevailing in England; to whom, the kin 
had informed him, that he deſired the king- 
dom ſhould, when it could be kept no longer, 
be reſigned, rather than to the Iriſh. 

When the commiſſioners, who were diſ- 
patched to treat with bim for the ſurrender of 
the city, and of his authority, arrived at 
Dublin, they likewiſe were inclined to unpoſe 
ſuch conditions upon him, as the diſtrels to 
which they ſaw him reduced might oblige him 
to accept. But theſe he thought inconſiſtent 
with his honour and his duty, and thereſore 
rejected their offers, and ſuffered them to de- 
part without any agreement: but his diſtreſſes 
every day enereaſing, and the inhabitants of 
the place growing diſcontented, he was at 
laſt conſtrained to yield on ſuch terms as he 
could obtain; and, on the twenty-eighth of 
July, 1647, reſigned the ſword of authority, 
and departed from the kingdom which he had 
defended with ſo much fidelity, and governed 
wich ſo much wiſdom. W gd 

n The 
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The confederates durſt no longer continue 
the ſiege, but retired when! the new gatriſon 
was admitted, and returned into the country, 
where it was now neceiſary for them to unite 
againſt a more furious and potent enemy; and 
to provide for their defence, by ſtrengthening 
their fortifications and enereaſing their forces, 
aſcertaining their intelligence, and ſtoring their 
magazines. 5 11293 nun 9 1 

Thoſe that had adhered to the king and the 
marquis, were now without any advantage 
from their loyalty, being equally hated and 
ſuſpected on every fide. When the marquis 
left Dublin 1n this forlon and calamitous con- 
dition, he could not forbear declaring, with 
that chearfulneſs which has been uſually 

known to accompany great minds, that he 
expected ſome time to return in a ſtate of 
power and proſperity of which there was not, 
at that time, any proſpect; for the king was 
in the hands of his moſt implacable enemies, 
all his forces were ſuppreſſed, and all his gar- 
riſons ſurrendered. 3 „ nk 92 NW 

The marquis, however, whoſe ardour for 
the ſervice of his maſter did not depend/upon 
fortune, went to attend him at Hampton- 
court, where he was then, as he himſelf 
termed, an honourable priſoner, his friends 
not being yet excluded by violence, though, 
undoubtedly, very much diſcountenanced. 

Here the marquis was admitted to that con- 
fidence which fidelity ſo long tried might 
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juſtly expect ; and, when be offered to ret 
the lieutenancy, in which he had been able 
to effect ſo little, was told by the king, That 
he ſhould keep his commiſſion to à time of 
better fortune ; for that no other ſhould have 
the ſatisfaction of enjoying that authority 
which he had uſed ſo well ane fo Unſuc- 
ceſsfully. N bas ,* , 
The lord. lieutenant chen gave bim an ac 
count of the ſtate of the nation which he had 
left; and, that his conduct might be the bet- 
ter underſtood, preſented a Memorial; moſt 
of prone it is not — 4p inſert. | 


The . King 
CnARTES I. by the Mines of 
Oauonp. N 


Nee nende your majeſty? s letter 
from Neweaſtle, forbiding any, other treaty 
with the Iriſh ; and, notwithſtanding their 
having failed to ſend the men conditioned 
for, without wbick, though it was queſtiona- 
ble how I might have jauſtified the doing 
thereof, your: majeſty's commander in that 
point conſidered, yet Ivapreed to a peace. 
{png after che coneluſion whereof, T had no- 
tice of the practices of the-nuncio and clergy 
againſt the ſame 37 their excommunicating of 
all that ſhould adhere to the peace ; their in- 
terdicting all places where it was proclaimel ; - 


and 
* 


— 
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and forbiding; upon like penalties, the col. 
lection and payment of monies collected, to 
thoſe formerly appointed thereto by their ge- 
neral aſſembly. All which, notwithſtanding, 


to the end your majeſty might reap the fruits of 
a peace, I had ſo far adventured to conclude, 


that I went to Kilkenny, being invited thither, 


and informed by divers, eſpecially thoſe of 


Preſton's party, that my preſence would ſoon 
remove the cauſes, or ſuppreſs the effect of 
the clergy's diſcontent, - 

When 1 came to Kilkenny, I found thoſe 


who had concluded the peace with me, (by 


meſſengers from them ; namely, Mr, Nicholas 
Plunket and Mr. Patrick Darcey) treating 
with the clergy at Waterford; under colour of 
endeavouring to appeaſe them, Much heat 
there ſeemed to be betwixt them, and I really 
believe ſome of them were in earneſt : but I 


eaſily diſcovered the drift of others was, either 


to force and confirm my lord of Glamorgan's 
conditions, or at leaſt to engage myſelf in 


ſome ne ones in point of religion. But con- 


ſidering how I was limited therein by your 
majeſty, and how unbounded their demands 


would be, if I once gave way to any new 


treaty, I poſitively inſiſted upon their public 
faith already pledged, and abſolutely refuſed- 
to engage in any new treaty with the clergy : 
yet I aſſured them, that, without your ma- 


jeſty's dĩrections, I would not diſpoſſeſs them 


of the churches then in their poſſeſſion, nor 
interrupt the juriſdiction of their clergy within 
5 the 
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the quarters poſſeſſed by them; and that I 
would not underſtand any directions from your 
majeſty in thoſe partieulars to be yours, till 
your majeſty ſhould be reſtored to a free con- 
dition: and, further, that I would obey all 
ſuch commands as I ſhall receive from your 
majeſty to their advantage. 
W hillt theſe affairs were in agitation,” and 
great hopes were given me, that this aſſurance 
would ſatisfy them, ſo as to bring me into the 
greater ſecurity; the nuncio, and his party, 
ſent for Owen O' Neil to eut off my retreat to 
Dublin, ang to force me to comply with their 
terms; or as by the ſequel is more probable, 
to deſtreys the ſmall party of one thouſand two 
hundred foot, and two- hundred horſe, I had 
brought with me as guards; which, if they 
had effected, being the beſt men of the army, 
Dublin, and other garriſons rendering obedi- 
ence to your majeſty's authority, would have - 
been theirs with much eaſe, when their united 
forces ſhould be drawn againſt them, as after- 
wards they were. | 
Upon notice of Owen O'Neile's being in- 
vited by the clergy, having reaſon to be jea- 
lous of his readineſs to anſwer their ſummons, 
for that he had not cauſed the peace to be pro- 
claimed in his army, ac general Preſton had, 
with great ſolemnity, don in his; I ſent ſe- 
veral letters and meſſages to general Preſton, 
and to all I thought well affected, urgin 
them to draw together, for the making = 
the peace they had {o-cheerfully received, and 
Vor. VII. * for 
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for the preſervation of themſelves and their 
country from the rapine of the northern army, 
wherewith they had been acquainted. _| 
By ſome I was anſwered, That their men 
were diſperſed by their excommunications; 
by others, that they had no means.to keep or 
draw them together; for that the collectors, 
terrified with the church cenſures, would pay 
them nothing; and to this effect was Preſton's 
anſwer alſo: whereupon I ſent to ſpeak with 
him, if any thing from the clergy ſtuck with 
him; but he made his excuſe, pretending 
ſickneſs. Is 
Notwithſtanding all theſe ill ſigns, I yet de · 
termined to uſe all poſſible ways to try what 
might be done; and with this reſolution went 
from Kilkenny to Carrick, and from thence to- 
wards Caſtel, where the peace had been pro- 
claimed: but when I had got within two 
miles thereof, I met wich a letter from the 
mayor, deſiring me not to come thither, for 
that he and the town were threatened, if they 
reccived me, to be utterly deſtroyed by the 
northern army, then within a day's march of 
them. 
The advance of that force in purſuit of me, 
the lord Dillon, and others who met me that 
day, gave me notice of, I was then allo ad- 
vertiſed, that Mac Thomas, as they call him, 
with the Munſter horſe, declared for the Ro- 
miſh clergy, and was within ſome ſmall di- 
- Nance, drawing towards me: and, e 


thereof aſſured by the earl of Caſtlehaven an 
| | | others 
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ethers, I quickly found myſelf forſaken by 
mot of thoſe who had received and pro- 
claimed the peace: and having not had, be- 
fore that time, ſo much as intelligence of 
Owen O'Neile's march, though his way was 
cloſe by Preſton, I conceived it then high time 
to look back towards my ſmall party of foot, 
which I had left near Kilkenny ; and accord- 
ingly, that night, I ſent them orders to draw 
back towards Dublin; and, having myſelf 
marched all that night, the next day I quar- 
tered with the horſe five miles ſhort of them, 
at a garriſon then in your majeſty's ppwer ; 
but, having freſh intelligence that Owen 
O'Neile marched faſt on the left hand of us, 
a nearer way towards Dublin, I haſtened, and, 
by long marches, came to Dublin on the thir- 
teenth of September, having been forth about 
three weeks : but neither in my march, going 
or coming, was there any violence offered to 
the country, nor was there any thing taken but 
what was paid for. 

When we were come to Dublin, my lord 
Digby and I conſidered what was then to be 
done; and at laſt determined to make appli- 
cation to the parliament, upon conditions, and 
for reaſons, to be otherwiſe imparted to your 
majeſty, 

Not long after my return to Dublin, I re- 
ceived letters from Sir Lucas Dillon and Dr, 
Gerard Fennel, who were employed for the 
clergy, giving an account of their negotiation 
and their advices; which tending to a forbear- 

N F 2 ance 
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ance of acts of hoſtility, I took hold of; and, 
in my anſwer, did, in a manner, beg a ceſſa- 
tion, to the end that miſunderſtandings might 
be remored; and, if it were poſſible, the 
peace might yet be ſettled, But to this an- 
ſwer of mine there was no reply, nor ſo much 
as any overture tending towards a looking into 
the ſormer paſſages, or reconciling of differ- 
ences: but the next news I heard was of their 
drawing forces together; raiſing of new; 
and, at Jength, of Owen O'Neile's ſummon- 
ing your majeſty's garriſons, taking ſome upon 
oonditions, and ſome by force, and uſing preat 
cruelty to thoſe that refiſted, Preſton was alſo 
drawing together his forces, but yet uſed no 
acts of hoſtility, WS | 

Whereupon | wrote letters to them both, to 
know what. was the end and ground of their 
proceedings : whereon they ſeverally returned 
me anſwers, by which I could gather nothin 
but aſſurance, that they intended the taking of 
all your majeſty's garriſons, and deſtruction of 
your majeſty's ſervant: and, Gough y let- 

ters from colonel Fitz-Williams, I had ſome 
information of Preſton's joining therein with. 
Owen O' Neile, I could not believe, however 
his tender conſcience might induce him to 
help us, though he was ſufficiently engaged 
thereunto, that yet he would, contrary to ſo 
many proteſtations, appear actively againſt us; 
and therefore expoſtulated the matter with 
him in the beſt and leaſt offenfive manner I 
could: which produced no other anſwer than 
| FEE certain 
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certain unreaſonable propoſitions, whereunto 
I nevertheleſs returned a reaſonable anſwer, 
_ deiiring to be informed with whom I was to 
treat, aud how they were authoriſed ; where 
vnts | never had any reply; but, inſtead 
thereof, had ſuch aſſurances that they fell to 
dettroying your majelty's quarters, and at laſt 
to the blocking up the city of Dublin ; which, 
for mere want of powder, whereof there was 
not, in his majeſty's ſtores, fourteen barrels, 
they had carried: if, upon ſending commiſ- 
ſioners to treat with the parliament, according 
to what was reſolved between my lord Digby 
and me, e had not gotten about thirty bar- 
rels from a ſea- captain then in the bay of Dub- 

lin. | 
Whilſt Preſton and Owen O'Neile lay thus 
before the city, there arrived commiſſioners 
from both houſes of parliament, with power 
to treat, and with ſupplies of men, money, 
and victuals; which, at ſuch a time, being in 
want of food, and all neceſſaries for defence, 
aud bloexed- up by two ſtrong armies, by 
whom we expected hourly to be aſſaulted, they 
thought I durſt not refuſe, upon what condi- 
tions ſoever offered; or, if I did, that your 
majeſty's army, and the inhabitants of Dublin, 
would riſe againſt me. Yet they, wanting 
your majeſty's directions for delivering unto 
them the places under your majeſty's autho- 
rity, and refuſing to ſuccour us upon any other 
terms, the treaty broke off; and they, with 
F 3 theie 
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their men, were ſent away greatly diſpleaſed 
with me. / . 

During the ſtay of thoſe commiſſioners at 
Dublin, began the treaty between my lord 
Clanricard and general Preſton, together with 
his officers; which, though 1 very mach 
doubted, was drawn on, rather for fear of 
any agreement with the aforeſaid commiſſion- 
ers, and to break off my treaty with them, 
than out of any real intention or inclination to 
peace and quietneſs : yet, Preſton and his of- 
ficers having ſo deeply and ſolemnly ſworn to 
. Rand to the peace, and be thenceforth obedi- 
ent to your majeſty's authority, I ſuffered my- 
. ſelf to be perſuaded to undertake, and do, all 
things that by my lord Clanricard's engage- 
ment was expected from me, the receiving of 
a maſtering power of Preſton's men in your 
majeſty's garriſons excepted; which, by all 
means poſſible was tried; though it was nei - 
ther abſolutely agreed to by my lord Clan- 
ricard, nor by him preſſed to be aſſented untot 
which preſſure of theirs, in that point, added 
to my ſuſpicion, that all their profeſſions were 
the effects of a contrivance between the nuncto 
and Prefton, to procure an entrance into, and 
the maſtery of, Dublin; as ſince it hath ap- 
peared to be. | 

Yer ſtill T reſolved to drive them to a point, 
and being thereto invited by Preſton's agree- 
ment with, and letters to, my lord Clanric- 
ard, I marched out, in hopes of the conjunc- 

| tion 
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tion of his forces with thoſe few ] was able to 
bring, according to his engagement: but, be- 
ing come within a day's march of the place aſ- 
ſigned, I met with a letter from Preſton to the 
marquis of Clanricard to this effect: that his 
oficers, not being excommunication- proof, 
were deſerted from him to the nuncio's party; 
and therefore he adviſed me to proceed no far- 
ther, but expect the iſſue of a general aſſem- 
bly, that was to be at Kilkenny on the tenth 
of January following, where he doubted not 
but things would be ſet right by the conſent of 
the whole kingdom ; which would. be much 
more for his majeſty's ſervice, than to attempt 
the forcing of a peace upon thoſe that were 
averſe to It, 

Though J was little ſatisfied with that diſ- 
appointment, and feared that the power of the 
clergy had, to fruſtrate a peace, concluded by. 
virtue of the beſt authority, any perſon in their 
caſe could del:gate, would rather encreaſe 
than diminiſh by the time that was given them 
to work in; and though I could not appre- 
hend how it could be poſſible for me; in the 
mean time, to matutain the army; or, when 
ic ſhould come to want, to keep off che city, 
that would be raiſed for a new addreſs to the 
parliament, the Iriſh having fo often deceived 
us: yet, that they might be left without any 
excuſe, ] reſolved, through ali diſñculties and 
tazards, to expect the iſſue of that afſembiy ; 
but, for the eaſe of chr quarters, which were 
ſo walted by the enemy's lying before Dublin, 
and 


* 
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and the deſtruction that ] was fuiced to make 
upon their approach, that they weie utterly 
unable to maintain the half of that little 
amy. ' = 
I drew out as many more to the men J had 
with me, as made them, in ail, about one 
thouſand two hundred foot and ſix hundred 
horle, aud with them marched iato their 
quarters; where, notwithſtanding their pro- 
vocations by ſeveral breaches of faith, aggra- 
vated by high and cruel acts of hoſtility, I 
ſuffered no violence to be done upon any 
man's perſon or goods; or any thing to be 
taken but neceſſary proviſions of meat and 
drink; though, during my abode in this 
friendly manner among them, the captain and. 
lieutenant of my guard were barbarouſly mur- 


deted upon the higb-way, having ſtayed at a 


town a little while after their company was 
marched away, in confidence of the good at- 
ſection profeſſed by the country: and, though 
not only their new-cleted council had pro- 
claimed us enemies, and commanded hot war 
to be made upon us; but, which was tmore 
contrary to my expectation, they had prevaiied 
with Preſton to diſavow any obligation upon 
him, by the tranſaction with my lord Clawi- 
card; at length, after all our pains taken to 
make the nobi tlty and gentry underſtand, how 
much the honour and ſecurity of their nation 
was concerned, in the vindication of their 
public faith, and in their ſubmiſſion to your 
majeſty's authority: alter all the hopes wo 
cou 


« 
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could deſire was given us by all the conſider- 
able men of Engliſh extraction, and by ſome 


well affected of Triſh extraction; and after fix 


weeks patient endurance, and very incommo- 
dious and hazardous removals, from place to 
place, in the depth of winter; there came 
forth from the aſſembly that ſtrange declara- 
ton that at once acquitted thoſe that had con- 


cluded the peace, as men fully entruſted, and \ 


faithfully diſcharging that truſt ; and yet de- 
clared the peace 1 concluded to be void. 

Soon after there came forth certain propoſi- 
tions offered them by their clergy, which they 
approved of, and ſolemnly ſwore to inſiſt upon 
them ; which were ſuch as, I well knew, your 
majeſty would never conſent to upon any con- 
ſideration. oe. 

Here, I hambly conceive, your majefty will 
judge there was a full period to all our hopes 
from the Iriſh: and now your majeſly may 
pleaſe to underſtand, that, upon the firſt ad- 
vancement of the armies under Prefton and 
Owen O' Neile's leading to the city of Dublin, 

I applied myſelf for ſuceour to the Scots in the 
north of Ireland; by whoſe anſwer, ſent by 
one captain Cunninghatr!, both in writing and 
verbally, and alſo by papers that paſſed from 
the Scots commiſſioners in England, and more 
particularly thoſe faid to be the ſpeeches of 
the chancellor of Scotland, I conceived ſome 
hopes, that, poſſibly, ſome uſe might be made 
of them for the preſervation of your majeſty's 
antereſt in Ireland ; whereunto to invite them, 
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I employed my beſt endeavours, by my an- 
ſuers to Cunningham, and by ſending ſoon 
aſter him major Gibſon, a man of approved 
genius; but he returning to me with an unſa- 
tisfactory anſwer to my propoſitions, I in- 
ſtrucdted Sir George Hamilton, and ſent him 
from Dublin, to attend your majeſty, then, 
as I hoped, upon good terms with your Scot- 
tiſh ſubjets at Newcaſtle : and, in his way, 
he was inſtructed to make trial, once more, of 
the affections of the Scotch army. 

He began his journey at the time I was 
drawing forth upon Preſton's invitation ; but, 
through ſickneſs, was obliged to ſlay ſome 
days at Dundalk ; and, during his ſtay there, 
he defired an interview with colonel John Ha- 
milton; which being given him, he from him 
underſtood the refolution taken by the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, and by their army, to de- 
liver your majeſty to the houſes of parliament. 
in England; and, with a ſad aſſurance thereof, 
Sir George returned to me to Tryni, where he 
found me, and the party I had with me, in 
ſuch want of proviſion, and ſo harraſſed, that, 
within a few days, after having made ſome 
ſucceſsful inroads into the county of Cavan, 
for the gaining of cattle; and hearing from 
your majeſty's council at Dublin, that the in- 
habitants there, being brought to extreme po- 
verty, flatly refuſed longer to contribute to- 
wards the ſupport of the army; I was forced 
£0 return to Dublin, 


There 
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There, upon conſideration of our we ik and 
deſperate condition, aud of the approach of 
the ſpring, which would certainly bring ſome 


enemy againſt us, it was unanimouſly reſylied 


by your majeſty's council, that it was more for 
your majeſty's honour and intereſt, to put 
Dublin, and all the garriſons that remained in 
obedience to your majeſty, into the hands of 
the two houſes. of parliament in England, 
than to ſuffer them to be taken by the Iriſh: 
and, for this opinion, ſome of the reaſons 
were, | . | 

Firſt, It was doubted it would give too 
much advantage to theſe calumnies that had 


been caſt upon your majeſty, of too much 


favouring the popiſh religion, if all the 
churches in the quarters, yielding obedience 
to your majeſty, ſhould be given, or ſuffered 
to be taken, to the uſe of that religion; 
and the exeictie of the proteſtant teligion ei- 
ther totally ſuppreſſed, or, at the beſt, be al- 
lowed, by connivance in corners, a favour not 
then afforded to any within the Iriſh quar- 
ters. | ; | 

Secondly, It was feared 1t might refle& on 
your majeſty's honour, if thoſe ſubjects of 
yours, that had fo conltantly ſetved you, and 
till continued ſo to do, long after your ma- 
jeſty had no one place, that I can call to 
mind, holding for you in all your three king- 
doms, ſhould, at laſt, be ſubjected to the ty- 
ranny of thoſe that then ruled among the 


Iriſh ; from whom what uſage they were to 
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expect, was obvious by their frequent per- 


dies, by the uſage of others of your majeſ« 
ty's ſubjects fallen into their hands. | 

A third reaſon was, upon the conſideratioa 
of the intereſt of your wajeſty's crown; wherein 
i: appeared to us, that, if the places we held 
were put into the hands of the two houſes of 
parliament, they would revert to your majeſiy 
when, either by treaty, or otherwiſe, you 
would recover your rights in England, and 
that, in all probability, without expence of 
treaſure or blood. 


The marquis, though he had the ſatisfac- 
tion of finding that his endeavours, however 
unproſperous, were well accepted, and that 
he ſtill retained the favour of his ſovereign, 
was yet, by no means, in a ſtate of happinels 
or {afety; for he was not only afflicted with 
the misfortunes of his maſter, who way then 


_ viſibly loſing the little influence and reſpect 


which his character had hitherto enabled him 
to retain, even among thoſe who now had 
him in their power; but he was likewiſe him- 
felf harrafſed with perſonal difficulties ; the 
debts which he had contiaed for the public 
ſervice were now required to be diſcharged, 
Indeed he had, by his capitulation, fix 

months to liquidate them; but this term be- 
ing very near expired, he made his apprehen- 
fon from them the pretext for going off pri- 
vately; though the real motives were an order 
from the committee at Derby-houſe, dated on 

the 
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the fifteenth of February, . 1648, requiring 
| him to ſend them, upon his parole of honour, 
and under his own hand, an aſſurance that he 
would not, during his refidence in England, 
do any thing in diſſervice of the parhament ; 
and he had no inclination to be ſerved with 
this order, He was alſo ſenſible they were 
grown jealous of him, and wanted no pretence 
to ſeize upon his perſon, for which. he had 
been adviſed a warrant was actually iſſued. 
It was therefore prudent to provide for his 
king's intereſt, by ſecuring his own liberty ; 
and croſſing the country from Acton, about 
ten miles diſtant from Briſtol, where he had 
fixed his reſidence, the better to carry on the 
correſpondence he had entered into with the 
lord Inchiquin, took ſhipping at Haſtings, in 
Suſſex, landed at Diepe, and went to pay his 
duty to the queen and prince at Paris; where 
he correſponded with the earls of Loudon, 
Lauderdale, and Lanerick, in Scotland, by 
the means of Sir John Hamilton ; and, by the 
intervention of colonel John Barry, kept up, 
in Ireland, the correſpondence he had before 
ſettled with lord Inchiquin, who, ſincerely af- 
fected to monarchy and the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, was refolved, at all hazards, ſeeing the 
Independants take large ftrides towards the 
murder of the king, and depreſſion of the no- 
bility, to ſerve and reſtore his majeſty. 
The marquis had not been long at Paris 
before agents, deputed by the general aſſem- 


queen 


1 
bly, arrived there, from Ireland, to the 1 
1 
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queen and prince, to treat of a peace, as the 
only expedient- to fave the kingdom. The 
marquis was conſulted, and gave his opinion 
on the demands they brought, and the method 
neceſlary to be followed to promote his ma- 
jeſty's intereſt ; to which it was thought the 
marquis might greatly contribute by his return 
thither; and he not only deſigned it, but 
made what proviſion he was able, to that 
end, equally wiſhed and urged by the well- 
affected among the confederates; and by the 
lord Inchiquin, on whom they chiefly . de+ 
pended ; but it was neceſſary, previouſly, to 
reconcile ſome amimoſities between him, In- 
chiquin, and lord Broghill, general of the 
horſe; which, if not removed, might much 
obſtruct the meaſures of the former, nctwith- 
ſtanding they had equally his majeſty's intereſt 


at heart: wherefore he thought it abſolutely 


neceſſary to reconcile theſe twa, that they 
might unite ia the ſupport of the royal 
caule. | | 

Having been aſſured of Tnchiquin's reſolu- 
tion, he endeavoured, even before he left 
England, to engage Broghill in, and found 
him as ready as he could have wiſhed, to en- 
ter upon ſo glorious an enterprize: nay, he 
found his lordſhip, generous enough to make 
his reſentments give place to the royal ſervice, 
and willing to be the firſt in his advances to 


a reconciliation with Inchiquin: which was 


extremely well reczived by the queen and 
prince: but the parliament of England alter- 


| ing 
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ing their propoſed meaſures, rendered .abor- 
tive the views of the marquis and theſe noble- 
men, * 0 
The marquis's return to Ireland being, as 
affairs then ſtood, the only method that could 
be taken to ſave the kingdom, made Him very 
importunate with the. French court for the 
veceſſary ſupplies ; but he was long delayed, 
and, at length, put off with ſuch a trifling 
ſum, that it was conſumed in neceſſaries for 
the voyage and the ſubſiſtence of his attendants 
before he could get his diſpatches from St. 
Germains and embark for Ireland. However, 
he arrived in that kingdom, where he was 
impatiently expected by Inchiquin, landing at 
Cork on the twenty- ninth of September, 1648, 
with no more than thirty French piſtoles for 
his military cheſt. N a 
The marquis had now no power but from 
the queen and prince to conclude a peace 
with the Iriſh; but this, however, he pot ra- 
tified by the king, then priſoner in the Iſle of 
Wight; and with this ratification, which was 
by letter only, he received his majeſty's com- 
mands to diſobey all public orders, which he 
ſhould give him, while under reſtraint. 
The uniting Ireland in his majeſty's inte- 
reſts was the only viſible means to ſave his 
life, and the only propoſed end of the mar- 
quis's return to that kingdom. With this 
view he publiſhed a declaration, on the fixth 
of October, in which he mentions his having 


delivered 
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delivered up Dublin to the parliament, with 
his reaſons for fo duing, He declares, That 
he deems it his duty to uſe his endeavours to 
recover his majeſty's rights; and obſerves, 
that the proteſtant army, in Munſter, having 
manifeſted their integrity to the king's perſon 
and right, was eſteemed by the king as a fea- 
fonable expreſſion of their loyalty, That he 
would employ his utmoſt endeavours for ſet- 
tling the proteſtant religion, for maintain 
the privileges and freedom of parliament, an 
the liberty of the ſubject. | 

He declares he will, at the hazard of his 
life, oppoſe all rebels who ſhall refuſe obedi- 
ence to his majeſty on the terms he ſhall re- 
quire it, and endeavour the ſuppreſſion of the 
Independants. That, to prevent all diſtruſt 
from former differences, he declares himſelf 
fully authorized to aſſure them, that no di- 
ſtinction ſhall be made on any ſuch account; 
but, that all who engaged in the cauſe 
ſhould be treated with equal regard and fa- 
your. That the poſt ſhould be forgot, and he 
would ufe his utmoſt diligence to provide for 
their ſubſiſtence, and do them all the good of- 
fices in his power, requiring no other return 
than their perſeverance, &c, 


The marquis, though unaſſiſted, enter 

upon the treaty of peace with the confede- 
rates, and, after having, with indefatigable 
zeal, unwearied diligence, labour, and exem- 
plary ſteady loyalty, ſurmouſited many diffi- 
64-3 | culties, 
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culties, it was at length concluded; but not 
till ſome days preceding that execrable parn- 
cide was perpetrated. 

The marquis was inexpreſſibly grieved when 
he received an account of the king's murder, 
though it was what he had long iorcicen, as 
knowing his cuemies capable of the molt enor- 
mous crimes, He immediately cauſed the 
prince to be proclaimed in all che towns 
which were ſubject to royal authority. 

The marquis had many and very great dif- 
ficulties to ſtruggle with, ariſing from ambi- 
tious pretenſions in which it was impoſſible to 
pleaſe all ; conſequently the diſappointed 
were alſo the diſcontented : beſide the Roman 
clergy endeavoured to inflame the minds of 
the people; and Owen O'Neile, who com- 
manded a body of five thouſand foot and three 
thouſand horſe, of the beſt and moſt experi- 
enced of the Iriſh forces, would, upon no 
terms but his own, which the obſtinate Iriſh 
commiſſioners could not be induced to com- 
ply with, hiten to any accommodations, 
hopeing to make good conditions with the 
Iudependants in England, with whom a ne- 
gotiation was Carrying on by, the abbe Crelly 
and the intervention of the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor, O'Neile deligutng to quit Ireland and 
enter into that ſervice. 

Add to theſe obſtructions to the king's ſer- 
vice, the avarice and partiality to friends of 
the commiſſioners for raiſing money in the 


country; the great want ef that and provi-/, 
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ſtons, and the Confederates reducing a great 
number of forces, under pretence that the pro- 
vinces eould not pay them; and theſe men 
oing over to, and enliſting with, O'Neile, 
it is eaſy, without enumerating more, to judge 
the perplexing ſituation of the marquis. 
There was one remedy to all theſe evils, 
the preſence of the king; which he adviſed 
and earneſtly. preſſed, both when he was 
prince, and after the-murder of his royal fa- 
ther, as it would have ſtrengthened his party 
by the acceſſion of O'Neile; and, if not all, 
of the greater part, of Jones's army; have 
put an end to many troubleſome pretenſions, 
and have united the kingdom in his ſervice ; 
which was obſtructed even by thoſe who were 
ſent to aſſiſt the marquis; and who, through 
envy to him, avarice, indolence, pride, or 
concealed views, lighted his advice, and ren- 
dered the aid he had expected from the fleet 
altogether vain, though it might have been of 
the mbſt ſignal ſervice in diſtreſſing the enemy 
and reducing the kingdom. j 
His majeſty, convinced by the ſtrength of 
his excellency's arguments, reſoved upon fol- 
lowing his advice, and paſſing over into lre- 
land; but was fruitrated in his dehgn by the 
Scotch commiſſioners, who were ſent from the 
convention in Scotland"to him in Holland, 
with moſt infolent propoſitions ; and by the 
mean artifice of the deputies of the ſtates, who 
warmly eſpouſed their cauſe, 


The 
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The marquis, left alone to ſtruggle with in- 
numerable difficulties, was not, however, diſ- 
couraged ; his ſpirits ſeemed to riſe in pro- 
portion to the difficulties he had to encounter; 
for, with a ſmall army, without money, with + 
out proviſions, but not without diſguits among 
themſelves, not entirely to be depended upon, 
and at the ſame time adviſed of a deſign to 
aſſaſſinate him, he meditated a deſign upon 
Dublin, which might have been eaſily carried, 
had others been equally vigilant, diligent, and 
zealous for his majeſty's ſervice. The taking 
of this city would undoubtedly have been the 
reduction of the whole kingdom, and might 
probably have been the means of wreſting out 
of the poſſeſſion of the uſurper thoſe of Eng- 
land and Scotland, | 

The marquis being obliged to raiſe the 

blockade of Dublin, by Cromwell's having 
landed there with forces, money, and provi- 
ſions; and by the death of O'Neile, with 
whom he was in treaty, and had gained over 
to his majeſty's intereſt, - broke the meaſures of 
his excellency, and changed his fituation from 
an offenſive to a defenſive war. 
Ile was at the ſame time deſtitute of money 
and proviſion. to keep his troops together ;. 
and by his authority, being greatly clogged 
by that of the commiſſioners co-ordinate of 
the Confederates, without whoſe concurrence 
he could do nothing among the Iriſh, _ 

Being thus cramped in power, he again 
thought the king's preſence abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, 
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ſary, as'that of the Co-ordinates was then ts 
ceaſe. Notwithſtanding the marquis had writ- 
ten to his majelly to wait the ſucceſs of his at- 
tempt upon Dublin, though there was no ap- 
parent danger for the king's perſon. But his 
majeſty having fent to the marquis for a ſtate 
of atfairs in Ireland, and for his opinion as to 


| his going thither, at the ſame time ſending 


him the garter, though by his anſwer he gave 
his majeſty a melancholy account of the ſitua- 
tion of that kingdom, yet he urged his com- 


ing into it, for which he gave his reaſons ; 


but, 'before his letter reached Jerfey, where 
the king then was, the Scotiſh policy had re- 
moved from about his perſon, by the ſpeious 


pretences of his ſervice, his ableſt counſellors; 


and his majeſty's deviating from his former re- 
ſolutions, agreed to the Scots propoſitions of 
the like tenor with thoſe he had rejected ia 
zolland ; and was prevailed upon to deſert 
his father's and his own beſt friends, and 
bring a ſlam upon his reputation, when he 
had, in a manner, nothing elſe to depend 


upon; and, by playing the hypocrite, de- 


ſtroyed that confidence «fo effentially neceſſary 
to the bonour and intereſts of a prince, that 
his ſubjects ſhould repole in his character. 
The marquis, having, with unparallelled 
reſolution and conſtancy, ſtruggled agaiaſt ſuch 
a (weeping torrent, which had collected the 
ſtreams of every obſtruftive evil, finding all 
endeavours vain; in 1650, hopeleſs of pre- 


: + ſetving tae kingdom in his majeſty's obedt- 
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ence, and, at the ſame time, anxious for his 
own charaQter, as knowing cenſure was- the 
. inſeparable attendant on diſaſters, however un- 
avoidable, entreated his majeſty to recall him, 
and obtained his conſent to withdraw; but 
yet would not, difagreeable as was his ſitua- 
tion, and inſincere as he found the biſhops, 
whom he convened to conſult on the diſtracted 
ſtate of the nation, prefer his own quiet to hia 
majeſty's intereſts, and leave the kingdom, 
while he had the leaſt probability, on which 
he could ground any hope of its preſervation, 


the only point he had in view, and which en- 


groſſed his whole attention; but which the 
power and refraRorineſs of the clergy; the 
abſolute and inſuperable obſtinacy of Limerick 
and Galway; the former having received pro- 
poſitions and liſtened to overtures from the re- 
bels without his conſent, or even knowledge, 
made it impoſſible for him to accompliſh; 
even, either to gather, or keep together, an 
army, or prevent his being encloſed by the 
enemy, and with all who withſtood them, be 
given into their hands by treachery. 

He had no longer the leaſt hopes of ſucceſs, 
and conſequently his longer ſtay in Ireland 
could no way be of ſervice to his majeſty's in- 
tereſt, if not by preventing the different par- 
ties from making terms with the enemy, and 
farther his majeſty's deſigns to attack England 
with a Scotiſh army, by cauſing ſome diver- 
fon in Ireland. 


Theſe 
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Theſe conſiderations were, however, ſufh © 
cient to prevail on him not to quit the king- 
dom till it was abſolutely impoſſible for him 
to contribute any thing to the keeping it in 
obedience to his majeſty, notwithſtanding the 


groundleſs and incredible aſperſions caſt on 


him by the clergy, who at length rejected the 
king's authority, and inſiſted on his lieutenant's 
quitting the ah, 05 ; nay, to ſuch a height 
of preſumption did they arrive, that they ſent 
him a meſſage, deſiring him to leave Ireland 
without delay ; to which his loyalty prevailed 
on him to return a mild anſwer, though he 
had vainly appointed them to meet and confer 


-with him ; and they had replied, by a decla- 


ration againſt continuing of his majeſty's au- 
thority in the lord-lieutenant ; excommuni- 
cating all that ſhould adhere to, aſſiſt, ſupport, 
give him intelligence, or obey his commands : 
their deſign being to throw off the nguth 
government, and to ſubject Ireland to ſome 
foreign Roman catholic power. 8 
His laſt effort for the king's ſervice was 
the calling a general aſſembly at Loghreah, 
in which he acquainted them with his deſign 
of departing, requiring them to confider on 
the moſt probable means of preſerving the 
kingdom from utter ruin, 2 
Having the king's permiſſion, and being 
again requeſted by the clergy, he put to ſea 
on the eleventh of December, and, in about 


three weeks, after a tempeſtuous voyage, 
STE. landed 
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landed at Peroſe, in Baſſe-Bretagne, leaving 
the marquis of Clanricard deputy of the king- 
dom; of the affairs of which it is foreign to 


our deſign to take any farther notice than as 


they coincide with what relates to the marquis, 


who having landed in France in the beginning 


of January, 165 1, after a fewdays ſtay with his 
family at Caen, went, on the twenty-firſt, to 


pay his duty to the queen at Paris, and ac- 


quaint her majeſty with the ſtate of affairs in 
Ireland; which having done, he returned to 
his family, where he continued till the latter 
end of June, 

He made a ſecond journey to Paris to wait 
on the duke of York. He there remained a 
month, the duke requiring his aſſiſtance in 
ſettling and proportioning the expence of his 


family to his ſmall penſion of four thouſand 


piſtoles a year allowed him by the court of 
France. | 

This being done, he again viſited and 
ſtayed with his family till his majeſty eſcaped 
from the battle of Worceſter, and from the 


purſait and narrow ſearch made for him re- 


turned to Paris. The marquis was reduced at 
this time to great ſtreights, being obliged to 


board himſelf at a piſtole a week; to walk on 


foot, which 1s not very reputable at Paris, 
and his family not able longer to ſubſiſt in 
Caen ; for the penſion granted to his majeſty 


not exceeding ſix thouſand piſtoles, barely ſuf- | 


ficed for his own table, conſequently there was 
nothing to be expected for his ſervants. is 
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Theſe circumſtances made it neceſſary, for 
the ſupport of the marquis's family, that the 
marchioneſs ſhould go over to England, and 
ſollicit the,parliament for an allowance of her 
own hereditary eſtate. She at length obtained 
an order of parliament to authorize the com- 
miſſioners for. Iriſh. affairs, to ſet apart, for a, 
proviſion for her and. her, children, the- clear 
yearly value of two thouſand pounds out of 
her own. inheritance, .with Donemore-houſe, 
near Kilkenny, for her abode ; where ſhe con- 
tinued, and never ſaw her lard till after the 
king's reſtoration, eee 
' The marquis attended his majeſty at Paris 
till the treaty between the court of France and 
Cromwell made the king's departure from that 
kingdom indiſpenſably neceſſary: wherefore, 
having obtained of the cardinal Mazarine 
barely ſufficient to pay his debts, and defray 
the expences of his journey, he ſet out from 
Paris for Spaw, where meeting his ſiſter, the 


an of Orange, they went together to 
A 
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ix la Chapelle; and, after a few months 
ay in that town, his majeſty, attended by the 
marquis, who had never quitted- him, went to 
Cologne; but hardly had he been there three 
months, before he was ordered back to Paris, 
to wait on the duke of Glouceſter from thence 
to Cologne, Cromwell having, at the latter 
end of the year 1652,. permatted his royal 
highneſs to depart England. After 2 

conducted the duke to the king, he was ord 
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to the Hague, to attend the princeſs royal to 
his majeſty, 28. | | 

The marquis, early in the ſpring, was ſent 
to the duke of Newburg, to 7 him to 
employ his intereſt at the court of Bruſſels, to 
engage their eſpouſing his majeſty's cauſe, and 
for promoting an alliance between the king 
of England and the king of Spain, the duke 
being in perfect amity with the Spaniards, 
and deſirous to ſerve the king of England. 
He, however, for. very ſabſtantial reaſons, 
thought any overtures of this nature might, at 
that junRure, rather prejudice than advance 
his majeſty's intereſts. | 

The peace concluded between France and 
Cromwell, another between him and Portugal, 
and the taking Jamaica, made it the intereſt 
of the Spaniſh court to diſtreſs Cromwell 'as 
much as pofliblez bur, notwithſtanding the 
above treaty had been entered upon, it went 
on but lowly ; and his majeſty, till the ar- 
rival of Don John, obtained no more than the 
permiſſion of reſiding incognito at Bruges; 
and a promiſe of the aſſiſtance of ſix thouſand . 
men, with a quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion tot make à deſcent, when he ſhould be 
maſter of a good port in England. With 
Don John he entered into a new treaty, which 
affordet him an immediate ſupport of three 
thouſand crowns a month. 

His majeſty loſt no time in removing into 
Flanders, andfrom thence ſent for the duke 
of York to come to him at Bruges; which 

Vor. VII. , command 
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command this g9yaly bighngs 2 bavang, 
| before henſet e ome 

Iriſh officers-then inthe French; ſerv fas 2 75 
majeſty formed five or ſix regimants of dach of 
his ſubjects as were then in the Spaniſh ſer- 
vice, and of thoſe, who had left thay of. the 
French, which were by much the greater 
number, and moſtly Irih. The marquis had 
the command of one of thoſe regiments. 

The king entertained ſome hopes, from his 
treaty with the Spaniards, which had raiſed 
thoſe of his ſubjects, who ſent him ſeveral 
meſſengers to aſſure him of their readineſs to 
join him; but Don Juan, who ſaw plainly, 
by the account he received, that a perſon of 
eminent credit with the king, to conduct the 
deſign, was. n. ice not hazard the 
Spaniſh forces. 

The marquis, in this exigence, xigence, generouſly 
offered; to go to England in diſgui 
in the manner that ſnould be moſt conducive 
to his majeſty's intereſt, either as a chief or as 
a ſubaltern; which was, with ſome reluctance, 
accepted by the king. He accordingly: came 
over, but ſoon was convinced, that all, 
from the cavalier's zeal were built upon a 
ſandy foundation. 

The marquis ſound an | averſion from. the 
government, which: at that time ; poſſeſſed all 
parties; but ſuch mutual jaalouſies among one 
another, that an intercourſe was impracticable. 
In ſhort, he returned: with no other fruits 
reaped, than the certainty that: all hopes of 

| 177.008 
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eny thing being done by the Cavaliers, for his 
majeſty, were entirely vain; though the ge- 
Hera! elinaſſon tat on the ke of the 
uſurper was ſö great, that, had che King been 
ſupported by a "foreign "force, his lordſhip 
thought'a reſtotation* wobl&# meet witk but 
ſmallhreſiſtan. 

This 1 his m vrT ed elicit the Spagith 
miniſtry; but fatled; hisexpec- 
— . — marquis, in the interim, ſtayed 
at Paris, in almoſt as much danger of impri- 
ſonment there as of death in London, Croni- 
3 ſent corey! cardinal to get Ante 

The hing. duloded by the Sjianfatds, beat fbr 

the marquis to attend him to Bruſſels; but, as 
it' was dangerous ſor him to go neer any part 
of the frontiers towards Flanders, he rode to 
Lyons; from thence to Geneva; and, paſſing 
through the palatinate, went to Duſleldorp, 
and from thence to Bruſſels. 
The kings difguſted with the Spaniſh” mi- 
mfters; 5 amuſed him with vain hopes, 
withdrew from Bruſſels to Hookſtraten, Crom - 
well being dend; and the Dutch ſeemed to 
tale à farodrable- turn. The marq urs; to for- 
ward his maſter's intereſt, which he hoped by 
fut kr means tu ſtrengthen, agreed to his ſon's 
ſecond marriage with Emilia, daughter of 
Lewis: of Naffau, lord of Beverweert, natural 
ſon af Maurice, prince of Otange? wich a for· 
tune ny rg thouſand Pounds. 
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"HIS your -nbbleniaichiy beetfnaafich 
'- honourable mention of by all our R 
hs that, in this place, we ſhall give ſome 
Memoirs df bis Life, which was cur off before 
his father. 9 3,0 - Df 
| 105 was Se and born i the 
" e of Kilkenny, on the ninth of Faly; 
| In 1647; he went into Engla aber 
his ker; when he quitted the g — of - 
Ireland, and ſtayed in London, tilt the duke 
of Ormond; going in dis Ay 8 to eſcapc be. 
yond the ſea, Falling hear town, took 
with him to Fran. 
When his grace, in 7648, revitinedits Tre- 
lard, lord Offory was le with: his bföther, 
lord Richard Butler, under che- titidut f d 
French miniſter, at Caen, in whofe houſe he 
boarded”; but, in'Otteber,” 1649, they went 
both to _ -_— de am acade · 
my, where lord Off in every 
exerciſe, and gained en reparation, i 
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| In Deer ns o, he came back to Caen 


ode bos phe apes of Prmonh,. hs 


companied 2 where, in March, 1555. he 
was put, by Crothwell's order, into the Tower. 
There was no — thing laid to his 
charges. 8. crime 2 conve 2 
amo Sled « done « 

woul 20 Tis life for = king on de felt 


occaſion. 


of his. appesting, the. next morni 121 1 5 


lordſi not e uſe at 
and I e hen Ludlow Mn 


bio how marry opts nds Bel er — — 


to make hi e was a,vel- 
ſe ready to. _ | 9 00 brad: ber her grace 
hag romi 5 The. forth, com- 
ing, N ep, and Sed, ham. 


to go very. early: ext morning to. attend 
the protectqy At de Aae — there, 
in the drawing. room, till three i in, the alici- 

noon, ſendigg in ſeveral meſiages, 25 receiv- 
ing no anfwer to any, till Baxter told him, 


bx ah commmanded 40 provide hig a lo.:ging , 


Hh Joy ot belpg examined f or admitted 
mi ed - 
to 122 protect 5 burrzed away thither 


in a h ney- nd there jemained till 
Gäbe 5 N falling ill of a 
daugerous fever, and the yea certiſying 

3 that 
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that he could not live without chang of air, 
he was releaſed; and ſuffered to go fon imo 
Glouceſterſhire: but continuing ili very itly: 
and the phyſicians adviſing him to ory. 
air, a pafs was, with much difficulty, 0? 
cored him; upon which his brother, lord Nl. 
chard, went with him as one of” His ler. 
vants.” 
They landed in Flanders, * * pe 
into Holland, where lord Oſſory conkinned, 
not daring to come near the king as long as 
Cromwell lived, for fear it ſhoufd be a pre- 
tence for taking away from the duchels the 10. 
naney of her dn eſtate; which” ſbe had, at 
lat, It obtained and got f. ſettled by the favopr of 
y Cromwell. 

2 Nene, 1659, the earl of Oflery fas 
married to Emilia, daughter of Monſieur de 
Beverweertz, natural ſon ol the prince of 
Orange, governor of Sluys, and afl its de. 
pendencies, and a „ oo, man in the” 
aſſembly of the"ſites- ene z 

After the reſtoration), coming to Eo Roti 
he was made, by patent, * of foot in 
Ireland, on the eig btl of Febraay, 166 
and colonel and captain of horſe: bye like 4) 
tent, on the chirteenth of June. On the 
5 of the ſame month, he was er 
lieutenant-general of the horſe 1 
tent; and, on the fleteeteh N alt, 2035 4 
appointed Reizen Nee * e a 18" 
tat kingdom. T? Ja: 


s 1% 
4 ©! -- 4 , | 


FAM ES/BU BD 1TRI rx) 
In the year laſt mentioned; be Nad at Eur: 
ſton, in Norfolk, When the foundays night 
happened With; the Datchz, and, hing tht) 
uns from ſea, he and Sit Thomas CH. 
ound means, from Harwich, tor: getompeard .. 
the duke of Albermarle's ſhip, tha. duke being - 
then. retiring, and fighting as; he retreated d. 
preſerve the ſmaller veſſels, which he cauſed . 
to ſail before him, while he faced thei enemy 
with the larger. The earl brought, his, grace-; 
the firſt news be had, tigt prince Rapert - 
wa ordered hack from the weft, to jeiachis 
cet. uin ingit vs we 4 10% gde! 
When the Dutch fleet preſſed hard upon the 
duke, lord Oſſory ſaid to him, He law n 
help but that he muſt be taken. But his Na- 1 
replied, No, he knew How) to prevent chat; 
and when, upon the danger encreaſing, his 
lordſhip was more curious to know how he 
would avoid being taken, the duke anſwered, | 
He would blow up the ſhip... This brave re- 
ſolution was ſo agreeable to lord Offory's n 
ſentiments, that — bod his glace 19 great 
eſteem. : 11:33: + \ W013 * 2.55. 34) 
He was at this time very well with, lord Ar- 
lington; and, in April, 1666, contratted that 
alliance by this nobleman's marrying Mada-.,. 
moiſelle Iabe}la, de Beverweert, filter to, the 
counteſs of. Qſſory, which cemented à friends. 
ſhip- between them that laſted. till fate put. an 
end to the liſe pf the ſormert. 
Lord Arlington always ſhewed .a., paſſionate, 
regard for the earl of Offory in all his con- 
G 4 cerns, 
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cerns / on A weakfionzo fiſting him withlhi s 
intereſt andi cvνwlls: go the very laſt! amd, 
on the other hand,; — egy 
goiry io he impeached h/ che o m _ 
the matter was debate&five dayb do 
the hoaſe;, lord Oiſury ſtood every 15 a 

ſbolicitor, ig che lobby, pr the members 
Wich the moſt earneſt en and ne _ 
ing nothing till he had carried che point | | 

vour. b 
In the ſume year, che earl of Offor Bip sf 
his father's re 10n of the place, was made 
gentleman of bed-chamber to the 
and, in June —— was ſwarm 'of 

- privy-council of England. Ne get! 5 

Soon after, by a writ, bearing date on the 
fourteenth of September, he was called to the 
parliament, then fitting at Weſtminſter, by 
the title of lord Butler, of _— park, and 
t ok his place there accordingly on the tenth 
day of the ſame month; In is, 1640, he 
waited on his majeſty to Dover, When he went 
io meet the ducheſs of Orleans. 

In O&ober, that year, the king being 3 
ſirous to ſee his nephew; the prince of 045 
ſent the earl for his higbnefs. His lord 
actordingly ſet ſail for Holland, attended th 
ſeveral yachts; and, about the latter end of 
that month, put him and his n. on . at 
Margate, in Kent. 

In February — be akin: . 
prince back to the Hague ; went from thence 
to view the French king's new conqueſts in 
| F,arders 


x 


France, Wi 


JAMES: en fue rf An R. 3229 
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a deſign! * | ns vhs that mo- 
nach lunteet ds an min- 
ten his alte Man majclly, au perſon, 


by: 

| rownrdarAlfage 27 buk-phe King having n Itered 
his reſolutions, he retufbed by thie Wa of 
Hollands NN and;in April, 11691, 
the; pribee Q vapor bow biw Neſat 10 
Loydog,; beings dad eyertof; 1 

0; „% * 
4 June, 16711; abe cath went for Flanders, 
deüiguing 40 $940. the ſiege of Brunſwick; 
but under there that all differences 
were agcotnmodated, be reratled by the 
Hague into England. LES! „ 4 

In Jatuary, 167172, he had: Lemos 
to command che Ręſalution, a third rat: Ban 
of war; and another, in April, 167, i 
command the Victory, 4 ſeeond rate. Alter 
the Salehay fight. on che third of June, he 
ſcat: Mr., Mällys to viſit che fick and wounded 
ſeamen id St. Thomass hoſpiral; Southwark ; 
and to relierxe them according as he Found 
their neceſſities; Purſuant to his orders, Mr. 
Mullys gave-to them he ſound moſt maimed 
foty lunge 5, t steh as fad 1668 bürt, 
twenty ſmillings ; and to thoſe 2 _ the 
Aigen wounds, ten ſhillings a. pi | 

In September, that year, he 
Knight of the garter, and 1 d at Wir 
for onthe th enty- third; of the next. Month. 
lu November following, he was fent envoy- 
5 85 extraordinary 
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SH urin 
ry. to the court” of France, "wink 
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prince of the p Han Fenn 
COTE e 

at ap nem e 1 

1 en 285 au del. 1 lh 'do even mort. 

1 Know,” faid he, yo are bern ton Yitar: 
eſtate; yet while our father lives, vou, ate 
in the condition” of à cadet.“ His lordſhip! 
excyling himſelf, the King * ſent „el, 15 
Louvois the next day to bis lodg pings; wh 
told him the King Na eaſed to beſtow" 4 
command upon him; and defired him to afk 
what command he would have; and, that, in 
aſking, he might be as bold as a lion. His 
lordfhi p returned him a compliment in atiſwer; 
upon which he {{aid, Come, my lord, I ſee 
2 — are modeſt, let me ſpeak for you; wal 
roy ' thouſand piſtoles fe r an 750 ns: 7 

oufand paſtoles a year do? not, fay 
what ou will h have, 440 chuſe what command 
you pleaſe.” The earl ſtill declined the offeſ. 
ſaying he was already engaged in the fe 
ſervice of his own prince in the war againſt” 
Dutch. At bis part pargng from the court of 
France he was prefented with a jewel of two 


*houfand poynds value. 

In Mey, 1673, the king Py him the 

com of the . Michael, 9 
Ip, 
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ſhip, 2 bim rear get the bl | 
adr that great, ainſt the 
bee be ere d 05 
ward Ky thr, 2 2 5 17 
15 


droy in the . 
Prince; = FiO 1 * 
den, Wand Van. and preg himle) If 
lan, as be boat 
another ip: big. doſed the” 
Prince Ranke 0 8. Wy, the. 
enemy; and, Nongd her 


25 tow, 2 — ae E 


on. 
He was then made rear-adwitzl of che ted 
ſquadron, and, towards, the cloſe of that ſuny<' 
mer's ex dition, in September, he was ſent 


to the Buoy. in the. Nore to command the” 


fleet there lying, in chief ; and to wear th 
flag of union on his  main-top-maſt- 

This was attended with a penſion, of two 79 8 
dred and fifty pounds ſettled upon him, as 


| having had that command and, privilege, | ie 


being a 1 5 eſtabliſhment, given of "courſe 
or by the king's ke jd to all Who have h kid 
the honour o 

It was at 1 end of the ſame 17775 
that he formed a deſign upon Helyoet 
where, when he was laſl in Holland, he had 
ſeen, - with indignation, the Royal. Charles, 
taken by the Dutch at Chatham, 55 Ps 
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132 . prion kLUTAACH: 
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nation Fatbam, returning atio- 
ther "f®the, 10 92 8 5, fy org >the 
ce, er a cotreſpondent in that 


country, that this place. where twenty. two pf 
the largeſt Puck men of war, wert lain cup, 
cloſe” by one angther, gand, which, for its 
great importance, aſed to be well guarded, 
was then leſt with only a {mall garrifon of 
two companies of foot; and, that the bat- 
reries, at the entrance. of the. port. were in no 
good condition. 
is lordſhip thereupon: ſent Monfieur 8. 
Paul, his gentleman of the horſe, who, tho“ 
a Frenchman, ſpoke very good Dutch, and, 


having married a Dutch woman of the Hague, | 


had acquaintance in that town, and the coun- 

= Supa! It to take an exact account of the 
ace, and to bring him a plan. 

St. Paul executed his commiſſion with ck 


and, when he brought the account of it to 
White-hall, his majeſty was ſo pleaſed with 


mduſtry, exactneſs, and great hazard of life; \ 


it, that he promiſed him a conſiderable re- 


ward for his pains, though he never had it. 
The execution of the del ign appearing very 
feaſible, the earl obtained the king's orders 
and inſtructions to go, with ten ſrigates and 
two thouſand, land- men, to make a deſcent at 
Helvoetſluys, and to deſtroy the Royal Cbarles 
and ſuch other, ſhips as he found there. 
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pedition kneèw the e 0 ea ee 

port of Helvoetfluys re 95 

80 diſcharge the part chi ef-p ac. 
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When the king mac * 75 in the 


matter, Sit John told him, He OY under- 
take; at the peril of his head, to ei uy FE 55 
mips at half flood ; and the earl un 74 
tell his majeſty, That he would fire the 
ſhips with a halfpenny candle, ora 1 5 
place his head upon 700 
Cromwell's, for the Sreateſt traitor Fo _— 
breathed.” * 1 
It was, in truth, the eafineſs bf Securing 
fo great an enterprize, that cauſed it to de 
thwarted by a very great man, WhO Was jea- 
tous of the glory that would thenxe redound to 
the earl of 'Offory: Mr. Ellis was aftetwards 
upon the place with bis Tordfhip, who found 
the plan St. Paul had brought him very ezact, 
and ew thing as eaſy to have been ie as 
ke had before imagined. 
In November, 1674, the Nu yas ſent j into 
Holland about the match” between the p tince 
of Orange und the lady Mary a er to 
the duke of Tork. Gn 2 480 teenth of 
bea 1676, he was made lord cham- 


berlain 
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berlain 4d the-queeti; DoniFranciſgo de U 
the: Portagaeſe.am ambz 2 —. 1 
chainberlain;- iſplaced on F 
o. n — tor licenfing —_ 


19548, 2111; 1% 29195) 161905; 

ROY prince of Orange ſending over 
Bentick to England, recommended him by 
letter to the earl of Offory, and to his father, 
to aſſiſt him in propoſing the match with the 
gd Mary; but theſe noblemen adviſed him 
to apply to the earl of Danby, then lord-trea« 
ſurer, leſt he ſhould oppoſe it if moved by any 
other, The affair ſucceeded, and the prince 
had leave to come over at e the end of the cams» 


— > Rs 
went 3 Holland. 2 m- 

mand of general of the king of $12 Jew nh 
ſubjects in the 1121 5 n N was in 
the campaign o chat year, aud? at the con- 
cluſion of the war, that the memorable battle 
of Mons was fought, in which the ſamoug 
marſhal of Luxemburgh was forced to retreat, 
and the earl of Offory gained ſo much glory, 
The ſtates of Holland, the duke of Villa. 
Harman, governor of the Low-Countries, and 
the king of Spain himſelf, in a letter under 
his own hang, acknowledged the great ſer- 

vices he had performed in the campaign, 

In April, 1678, he was reſtored to the 
vy- council, of which the earl of Shaftſ- 
Ray" was made preſident, and was ſoon after 
deũgned 


defigri 


the, pra regret of this nation, 


ed to be nor of Fangiets, then be- 
ſeg ed — orb ak ded toes en bag, 
ſyderable e, 


te 


there''with "a conſderab 
, in the forty-fixth yeariof ks age, 4 
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DUKE 6x RMO. 


Yer N 


W. left the og of. 2 at "the 
time of king Charles's reſtoration. On 


ſuch an event as his majeſty's truſty ſervants 
could dee but meet OF rewards at, to the 
merit gfAuch u eng ſerles of advyer & with 
which). * their topaltys. t y had 
long the, marquis Was an a 
member 40 epi Y-5CouRcH,; made lord- 
ſteward TE bou mold, om heütenant of 
Somerſetſhire ; Kigh- :fteward. of Weſtminſter, 
Kingſton, and Briiciz and reſtored to his 
dignity of chancellor of the univerſity of 
Dublin; and there he reſtored all ſuch fellows 
as had been ejected for their loyalty. dem 
His majeſty gave back to him the county o 
Tipperary, together with the ſame privil ges 
and regalities which his family had, for ſome 
centuries, enjoyed with the other. He was, 
after: this, created carl of Brecknock, and 
baron of, Lanthony, in England, and, by 
that parliament, reſtored to his whole eſtate, 
The marquis, ſoon after the reſtoration, 
found means to do a conſiderable and yard 
| le 


* 


ble ſervice to the Engliſh families in Ireland, 


by preventing the interug erolayfes it 
4 a inen lich mul have red 
their ruin, 24 | 
The king. in conſideration of the marquis's 
ſervices, we mag 4, liberal grants; and, 
as his royal father had, in,16.42, conveyed to 
the Bade Fr the right, title, ald. 2 ſt, 
which the crown had, or might have, to the 
lands forfeited by the rebellion of the yaſſals 
of the faid marquis; of which fant hach | 
marquis taken the benefit, it had been an im- 
menſe improvement of his eſtate. The kings 
tetters patent, which put him into the reſt 
of his eſtate, make honourable mention of 
his loyal and eminent ſerv ice. 
The preffige of wine, a perquiſite belong 
ing to the marquis and his family, as butler 
of Ireland, having been, during the uſurpa- 
tion, charged with an impoſt, the Ring or- 
dered it to be taken off. 
> On*the thirteenth of February, 1661, the 
marquis was joined with the duke of Alber- 
warle, and others, to determine the claims 
uſually entered at coronations, preparations 
being at that time making for the king's. On 
the thittieth of March, he was made duke of 
Ormond ; and, about that time, being cre- 
ated lord- high ſteward of England, he aſſiſted 
in that capacity at the coronation, on the 
twenty - ird of April, and carried St. Edward's 
no of 2 00% ALDILME: EF: 


In 
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In the grand affair of the ſettlement of 
Ireland, the duke was inclined to do all poſſi- 
ble ſervice to the Iriſh; but, as they not only 
rejected his advice, but even fell foul of his 
character, he reſolved not to intrmeddle in 
that affair, and his name appeared not in any 
one committee to which it was referred, till 
aſter be was lord- lieutenant; which employ- 
ment he accepted, after the duke. of Alber 
marle had declined. it, on account of the jar- 
ing intereſts of the different parties. It was 
the duke of Ormond'ꝰs entire ſubmiſſion to the 
will of his maſter, which prevailed with him 
to enter upon an employment, the inconveni- 
elcies of which he well foreſaw ; and, ſpeak 
ing of it to a friend, ſaid, Beſide many 
other unpleaſant difficulties, chere are two diſ- 
advantages proper to me; one. of the contend- 
ing parties believing I owe them more kiadr. 
nels and prateQion than I can find myſelf 
chargeable with; and the others ſuſpecting I 
retain that prejudice to them which I am as 
free from. This temper in them will be at- 
tended with clamour and ſcandal, upon wy 
moſt equal and wary department.” 
Four days after the duke of Ormond. was 
declared lord - Iieutenant, the agents of the 
liament of Ireland had an * of the 
ing; when the biſhop of Elphin, in the name 
af The lords, ex preffed their. joy at the name 
— A A guts of whom his lord hip gave the 
encomia, and under whoſe n 
1 T3995 | e 
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he ſaid, the kingdom of Ireland could not but 
ſpeedily flouriſn. Sir A. Mervin, in the name 
of the commons, alſo gave his majeſty thanks 
for having named the duke to be lord-lieute- 
nant 3 and the news was received in Ireland 
with public rejoicing s 

The parliament o* Ireland, in 1662, con- 
ſidering the great loſſes the duke had ſuſtained 
by his ſervices to the crown, and the expence 
which his grace muſt neceſſarily/ fall into, to 
ſupport. the dignity, of his poſt, made him a 
preſent of thirty thouſand pounds. 27 
The King's marriage. Lfd. the duke's 
departure for Ireland, to the beginning of 
July, when he ſet aut from London, and ar- 
rived in Publin on the twenty- ſeventh of that 
month, where he was: ſplendidly. received. 
And now all things relating to the government 
devaving upon him, What he had before 
ſeen was ſoon verified; for, though he atted. 
Wifh the clrifteft integrity and impartiality, 
and kept his maſter's ſervice, yet he could not 
avoid the reſentment of numbers, Who applied 
to him for what be could not grant conſiſtent 
with his duty. Whence aroſe new clamours, 
and his -admipiftration was not poly rendered 
uncaſy to him, but the coutſe of his majeſty's 
affairs © was interrupted, by ſome who were 
favourably held at cduſrrt. 

An act of ſettlement, and ſome others, 
were paſſed on the twenty- ſeventh of Septem- 
ber, when he made an excellent ſpeech, well 


* 
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912 voond 
age römote mut dal confidence; * 
cler h. Irons Frog he lg and his 
Bo ch ch e 570 Fi deſited might 

Be p phiited: 


One of (hs Kult things 10 -phich 1 5 


lied kimſelf, Was the the army b 
been the e LN 7 

being mA Of Ef 99, eir arrears. aut. of his 

5745 0 den. as It was a ſervice which admit. 
e ela 

The Fanttics in England., Who Fe A 
net / commonwealth, Hattered themſelves with: 
the aſſiſtance of theſe forces, and with the con- 
chrtende if the Preſby yterians,, ch Ca by. 
the act of uniſormit 135 and. the; reſolution of 
rhe” patfiament to , ſup e act, put the; 
ſectarĩes upon make: an b — 
ſtrength fr rom Scotland, but more, Fae 
land, to 9 7 their 5 any 45 the. 
Triſh 'were, by the court © f claims, ta be re-, 
poſſeſſed of their eſtates; Which ing the j 
adventurers and ſoldiers, every one for himſelf, 
fear being thruſt out of the lands the enjoyed 
oecaſioned great clamours againk the proceed - 
ings of that court, and the deſigns o the " 
vernment; and ſome of the ! urious ſpi- 
rits "reſolving | to ktep by the h ſword what, - 
eſtates they enjoyed, readily engaged with that 
. Ag inſutrection Ws intended, 2.conſpitacy, he 
formed, and 'a Tivat e committee appointed 
for conducting the HY but the whole was 
12 yh * diſcovered 
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diſcovered to the duke. Blood Was one of 
the committee. But, notwithſtanding; this 
intelligence; the duke owed his preſervation 
to his -own-'vigilitice'; for the day itched 
upon to ſeize him and ſurprize. the. caſtle, was 
the-tenth of March, of which he had notice; 
bat the conſpirators Altering the time, and 
fixing-it on the fifth, his informer was ignorant 
of the change till near the hour of its defined 
execution The duke, however, Was on his 
guard; of which the traitors havin as in- 
formation, the Attempt was not Som 
of them fled; and others were taken 

In the year 1670, the duke's unalterable 
zeal for his majeſty”s ſervice, engaged his pro- 
tection of the Iriſh; Remonſtrants. Theſe were 
the Catholics who oppoſed: the violences of 
the pope's nuncio; but the Anu-remonfirants' 
prevailing by the ſupport of the Engliſh mini- 
ſtry, that which the duke had offered others, 

was the ground of general, hatred which; mo. 
Jriſh Roman-catholics bore his grace. 

In the year 1677, the duke wh rmond — 
for the third time, declared lord- Wo Wa 
of Ttehand, Ile was received' by the univerſt 
with: all offible "demonſtrations, of r 
and eſte em by that learned and loyal body, 
and with very great ceremony by the earl of 
Effex, *who was to 2 the ſword to him, 
Soon after his arriyal, he laid the foundation | | 
of the! reat welpe for ſoldiers; erectid 
Charles focf, tö ſecute the harbour of Kinfale z,; p 
an 1 che greateſt part of his time in 

1 detecting 
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deteQing- ſtauds in the” revenue; which, 25 
alſo the forces of the xingdom, heconfiderably 
nted for che ſeourity thereof. . 
0 majeſty, at this time thinking to path 
over his enemies, took the method to make 
them more formidable, by putting them into 
the poſts oſ power and eredit; to which end 
he deſired the duke to reſign his poſt of lord. 
ſte ward of the houſhold. The account of this 
popiſn- plot being ſent by his grace, with its 
extending to Ireland, and a deſigi upon his 
_ own life, occaſioned his iſſuing proclamations 
neceſſary for the ſecurity of that kingdom, 
and taking other proper methods to that end. 
Fhough the duke uſed very neceſſary precnu. 
tions to prevent the threatened cominotions, 
yet his moderation not agreeing with more 
violent tempers, à deſign of aſſaſſinating hiz 
grace was ſtrongly rumoured, and letters t6 
that purpoſe dropt in the fireets, in hopes that 
his own ſecutity might paſh him on to ſeveri- 
ties; but his firmneſs of mind was not to be 
maken; and he made uſe of no harſher means 
than what were neceſſary, had the pagina 
danger been real; except againſt Tories 
common robbers and murderers/ id the — 
ſons of their relations, Mee. con- 
cealed them. | Wr 
The lord Shafiſbury (to whoſe. views uh 
duke, in retaining the government of Ireland 
was a main obſtacle) in a ſpeech to the lordis 
houſe, inſinuated that his grace was popiſſiſy 
inclined. This attack from him made the 
dukeꝰs 
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duke's {xjends apprehend. farther deſigns aguinſt 
him, ad giye him their advice: to come to 


England.  He,.accordiagly. wrote to Mr. ſe- 


creiary Covent ſot his majeſty s permiſion: 
but the anſwer his majeſty gave, was, He had 
one of his Kingdoms in, good hands, and» was 
reſolved 10 keep. it ſo. It. Was, however, re- 

ported that the -doke was to: be removed; 
and lord Arlington akedbis majeſty: Ib ſuch a 
re port was true: he anſwered, It was a dam- 
ned lie; and, that he was ſatisſied While he, 


che duke of Ormond, was: . aer. 


dom was ſafe. 8 ö 

The king, r to danone of 
the deſign of ſetting vp;a commonwealth a ſe- 
cond time, reſolving to exert himſelf, would 
have brought lord Shaſtſpury to his tryalʒ but 
the grand- jury refuſed to iind he arenen 
ſtrongeſt evidence. 

This. infamous, partiality, however, an- 
ſwered the king's yiews,) by opening — 
of the people; which wasrd6 fatal to the 
Republicans that they could never recover the 
blow. His, majeſty's reſolution to aſſert his 
authority, extricatedchim out of all. his dit - 
culties, and leſſened thoſe under which the 
duke- had long ſtruggled ; and, as the ferment 
abated in England, the people's minds were 
quieted in Irelanda Wberes all being buſhed- 
into a calm, his grace had an o 
the king havin ſent for him, to croſs to — 
land, leaving his ſon, the earl of Aran, lord-- 


deputy. 
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He received the fits of, and pre- 
ſents: from, every town through which he 
paſſed from Cheſter to London; into which 
e was uſhered 2 of perſons 
of diſtinction. s entry he was attended 
by twenty ſeven coaches and fix, three hun- 
2 on — five of the 
ing's trumpets, the ſerjeant-trumpet, and a 
— 2 — 2 At ike ta met with an affec- 
tionate reception by his majeſty, and was im- 
mediately ſworn of the privy council. 
The city of London had been-poiſoned with 

republican principles, and the dependance that 

ſet of men had on juries, encouraged them 

_ openly to avow their defigns to overturn the 
conſtitution. The duke was indefatigable in 
his endeavours to defeat the deſigns of the 
antt-monarchical faction. He ſaw nothing leſs 

than the whole conſtitution at ſtake ; and theſe 
endeavours/were not only well underſtood by, 
but extremely grateful to, his majeſty, who 
made him an Engliſh duke on the ninth of 

November. > © W 

In 1633, the — 2 was the laſt 

recourſe, after the faction in vain t G 
to get a parliament called before they had loſt 
all influence, The king — — the end 
deſigned by, and the generality of perſons 
— it, ſaid, in his reflections in the 
intended aſſaſſination, That it was very ſtrange 


beggars ſhould contend for property, atheiſts- 


for religion, and baſtards for ſucceſſion, 
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On the ninth of April, this year, the caffle 
of Dublin was burnt; but the indefatioable 
care of the lord. deputy ſaved" the magazine, 
and conſequently the city from being buried 
in its ruins. The duke's loſs in furniture, 
&c. was very conſiderable - | 
The King's affairs being ſo well eſlabliſued 
in England, that there was not any neceſſity 
for his grace's abſence fromi his government, 
after two years ſtay at court, haying, ib June, 
received orders for his return, ſet ont for Ire- 
land; but his departure was, by the death of 
his ducheſs, retarded: till Auguſt. W 
No ſooner had he left London, but he was 
attacked on ſome ſuggeſtions from colonel 
Talbot; ho made ſuch a report to the king, 
that a general reformatiòn in the council, ma- 
giſtraey, and army of Ireland, was determi- 
ned; and his grace, on the fifth of September, 
had a hint from Sir Robert Southwell of his 
removal. In October, the king intimated his 
pleaſure on this head, and of lord Rocheſter's 
ſucceeding to his poſt. | 
On the ſixth of February king Charles 
died ; and the duke, fehr days after, being 
ſent. for, left, Dublin to proceed to England, 
having firſt cauſed king James to be proclaimed ; 
and, as. ordered, lain down his character; 
which was a treatment he had little reaſon to 
expe, enden indignity the bes ing woulT 


"0 pr eee e 
He ſet out for: ngland, and on the re 


vet the news of his — of horſe being 
Vor. VII. 0 given 
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given, 10 enlonel-Talbet:z, but, notwithiagd- 
ing theſe, aftrants from court, he was, When 
near London, met by numbers of ,.coaches; 
and received at: his houſe by a multitude and 
loud acclamations. He was continued lord - 
ſteward of the houſhold, and at the corona - 
tion again carried the crown. c 


The lord Clarendon ſucceeded to the lieute- 


nancy of Ireland; but, after a year, was re- 


called to make way for colonel Talbot, created 
earl of Tyrconnel, who made great changes 
both in the civil and military; and the duke 
loſt his regiment of foot; though he kept his 
regiment of horſe, which he Jad purchaſed 
fifty years before; and this was the only mili- 

tary employment-he held. 
fn February, 1686," "the doke retired for 
ſome weeks o Cornbury? in Oxfordſhire, a 
ſeat of lord Clarendon's lent him; and, in 
Auguſt, attended His majeſty in his progreſs as 
far as Briſtol. He after this withſtood the firſt 
inſtance of his majeſty's exerciſing a diſpenſing 
power; and, when the king felt his pulſe on 
the deſign of aboliſhing the penal laws, he 
found him unalterably ſteady in his averfion 
to what he foreſaw would be contrary to his 
majeſty's intereſt, though it might flatter the 

King's inclinations. 3s 
| The duke being laid up with the gout at 
Badminton, had the honour of two viſits from 
the king, in going from Bath to Cheſter, and 
at his return, . He permitted his grace to re- 
tire, and diſpenſed with his attendance at 
a; | [TE court, 


JAM E. 3 UTLEN t2a7 
court, as lord-ſteward'z from wbicb he would 
not remove Him. His prace removed from 
Badminton, and hired a ſeat in Dorſetſhire 
called Kingſton-hall, where” he died on the 
twentychrſt of July; and, on the fourth of 
Augult; his corpſe was' depoſited in'Weſtmin- 
ſter-abbe Wa. 201) DNTTED Mt 1 my 

What 2 been already faid of this great 
man, renders a character of him needteſs; 
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T is an obſervation founded on experierice, 


that the poets have, of all other men, been 
moſt addicted to the gratifications of appetite, 


and have purſued pleaſure with more unwea- 


ried application than men of other characters. 
In this reſpe& they are indeed unhappy, and 
have ever been more ſubJeft to pity than envy, 
A violent loyt of . pleaſure, if it does not de- 


ſtroy, yet, in a great a enervates all 


all other good qualities with which a man may 

be endowed : and, as no men have ever en- 

Joyed higher parts fxpm nature than the poets, 
| 1o few, — this unhappy attachment to plea- 


ſure, have effected ſo little good by thoſe amiz- 
ing powers. Of the truth of this obſervation, 
the nobleman, whoſe Memoirs we are now to 


preſent to the reader, is a ſtrong and indelible 


inſtance ; for few ever had more ability,” and 


more frequent opportunities, for promoting 


the intereſts of ſociety and none ever ꝓroſti- 
tuted the giſts of Heaven to a more inglorious 


purpoſe. F 
i Lord Rocheſter was not more remarkable 


for the ſuperiority of his parts, than the extra- 


ordinary 
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ordinary debauchery of his life; and, with his 
diſſipation of pleaſure, he ſuffered ſometimes 
malevolent principles to govern him: and was 
equally odious for malice and envy, as for the 
boundleſs; grati fications of his appetites. 

This is, no doubt, the character of his Iord- 
ſhip, confirmed by all who have tranſmitted 
any account of him; but, if his life was ſu- 
premely wicked, his death was exemplary 
pipus: before he approached: to the concluſion 
of his days, he ſaw the follies of his former 
Pleaſpres.; he lived to repent with the ſevereſt 
contrition; and abarity obliges all: men to be- 
lieve, that he was as ſincęre in his proteſta- 
tions of penitence, as he had been before in 
libertine indulgence. The apparent ſorrow 
he felt, ariſing from the ſtings and compune- 
tions of conſcience, entitle him to the reader's 
compaſſion, and has determined us to repre- 
ſent his errors with all imaginable tenderneſs: 
which, as it is agreeable to every benevolent 
man, ſo his- Iordſhip has a right to this indul- 
gence, ſince be obliterated his faults by his 
penitence, and became ſo conſpicuous an evi- 
dence. on the fide of virtue, by his important 
declarations againſt the charms of vice. 

Lord Rocheſter was ſon of the gallant Henry 
lord Wilmot, who engaged with great zeal in 
the ſervice of king Charles I, during the civil- 
Wars; and was ſo much in favour with Charles 
II. that he entruſted his perſon to bim, after 
the unfortunate battle of Worceſter ; - which 
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truſt he: diſcharged with ſo much fidelity and 
addreſs, that the young king was conveyed 
out of England into France, u by” — 
care, application, and vigilance. 

The mother of our author was of the an- 
Hent" family of the St. Johns, in - Wiltſhire, 
"and has been celebrated both for her bony 
and parts, 

In the year 1648, diſtinguiſhed to poſterity 
by the fall of Charles I, who ſuffered on a 
ſcaffold erected before the window of his on 
palace, our author was born at Dichley, near 
Woodſtock, in the ſame county, the done of 
urg of his pleaſures and of his deatk. 

His lordihip's father had the misfortune" to 
reap none of the rewards of ſuffering loyalty, 
for he died in 1660, immediately before the 
reſtoration, leaving his fon, as — rincipal 
part of his inheritance, his titles, honours, 
and the merit” of thoſe extraordinary ſervices 
he had done the crown; but, though lord 
Wilmot left his fon but a ſmall eſtate, yet he 
did not ſuffer in his education by theſe means; 
for the œconomy of his mother ſupplied that 
grew ord and e was educated ſuitable to _ 

ualit 
4 When he was at ſchool, it is agreed by all 
his biographers, he gave early juſtanees of a 
readiner of wit; and thoſe ſhining patts 
W have ſince appeared with yy - mth 
ſtre, began then-'to- ſhew' themſelves. He 
— the n to ſuch perſection, * 
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to his dying day, he retained a great reliſh for 
the maſculine firmneſs, as well as more elegant 
beauties, of that language; and was,” ſays 
Dr, Burnet, “ exa&ly verſed in thaſe authors 


who were the ornaments of the-court of Au- 
guſtus, which he read often with the pe- 


culiar delight which the greatelt wits haye 


often found in thoſe ſtudies,” 
When he went to the univerſity, the ge- 
n joy which over ran the natiog upon his 


majelty's return, amounted to ſomething like 


diſtraction, and ſoon ſpread a very malignant 
influence through all ranks life. His lord - 
ſhip taſted the pleaſures of libertiniſm, which 


then broke out in a fall tide, with too acute a 


reliſh, and was 'almoſt overwhelmed in the 
abyſs of wantonneſs, - 
. His tutor was Dr. Blandford, afterwards 
to the ſees of Oxford and Worceſter; 
and under his inſpection he was committed to 
the more- immediate care of Phinehas Berry, 
fellow of Whadham-college, a man of learn- 
ing and probity, whom. his lordſhip afterwards 
treated with much reſpect, and rewarded, as 
became a great man,; but, notwithſtanding 
the care of his tutor, he had ſo deepl 4 
gaged in the. diſſipations of the general ju 
CE he could not be prevailed upon to rea 
his ſtudies, which were totally loſt BY the jays 
More agreeable t0 his inclination, He neyer 
thought of reſumin ie te tar the purſuit of 
dees un the * of is gpver- 
nor, 
* 
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nor, Dr.. Balſo wh, 1 50 a diman his reavely, by Jy 
5 8 to arms. @ * hich 
had, through el Fig, 1 
being "ſeconded by realon, now more. Tad 
and amore ME taſte of the pleaſ, 2 
learning, which the doctor took care to ge 
in the moſt, agreeable and adyantageaus light, 
he became enamoured of knowledge, in the 
purſuit of which he often ſpent | ole, hours 
fi ſometimes ſtole from the , witty and the 
1 
He returped from His travels i in de eigh- 

tenth. year of chis age, and appeared. at court 
with as great * 5 AS any young noble- 
man ever did. He bad a gracefut and yell- 
defrag perſen, was 7 8 of the moſt 
Tefined breeding, and poſſeſſed a very obliging 
and 5205 Manger, 7 had a yaſt vivacity of 
thog ity, and aha Th PY, fow of expreſſion ;. and 
all, Do's conyerle in him entertained the 
bipheſt opinjon, of his uns der hand: apd.in- 
deed it 1s. no Wonder he was Jo much careſſed 
at 2 court Which Abqunged with men of wit, 
countenanced by a merry prince, who ge- 
liſhed nothing ſo pct 4 St e 


tion, 
ET after his lordſhip's return fro 
1 * ke took the Ares caſon that 1 555 
0 hazard his life in me 86 of his coun- 
* 
In the inter of the year 1665, he went to 


* Wicht e earl of Sandwich, when he fo 
ö enk 
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ſent out againſt the Dutch Eaſt-India fleet, 
and was in the'ſhip called the Revenge, com- 
manded by Sir Thomas Tiddiman, when the 
attack was made on the port of Bergen, in 
Norway, the Dutch ſhips baving got into 
A 

« It was,” ſays Burnet, ** as deſperate an 
attempt as ever was made; and, during the 
whole action, the earl of Rochefter ſhewed as 
brave and reſolute a courage as poſſible. A per- 
ſon of honour told me he Nerd the lord Clif- 
ford, who was in the ſame ſhip, often mag- 
nify his courage at that time very highly; nor 
Cid the rigour of the ſeaſon, the hardneſs of 
the voyage, and the extreme danger he had 
been in, deter him from running the like the 
very next occaſion ; for the ſummer following 
he went-to ſea again, without communicating 
his deſign to his neareſt relations. He went 
aboard the ſhip commanded by Str Edward 

Spragge, the ) before the great ſea-fight of 
that year; in which almaſt i the volunteers 
that went in that ſhip were killed, During 
the action, Sir Edward Spragge, not being 
fatisfed with the behaviour of one of the cap- 
"tains, © could not eaſfly find a perſon that 
would undertake to venture through ſo much 
danget to carry his command to Tie" cpi, 
this lord offered himſelf to the ſervice, and 
went in alittle boat, through all the ſhot, and 

delivered his meſſage, — returned back to 
Sir Edward; which was much commended by 
all wh ſaw it.... N 


rnd 3 Theſe 


x 


"Theſe are the early inſtances of courage 
which can be prod ein fayour of lord Re. 
cheſter, which was afterwards impeached, and. 
very, juſtly; for, in many private broils, he; 
diſcoveted a, timid, pufilanimgus ſpirit, very. 
unſujtable to thoſe noble inſtances of the con- 
uary which have juſt been mentioned. 

| The author of bis life, preßxed to his works, 
which goes under the name of M. St. Evre- 
mond, addreſſed tg the ducheſs of Mazarine,. 
but which M. Maizeau aſſerts not to be his, 
accounts for, it, upon the general, obſervation, 
of that diſparity between a man and himſelf, 
upon different occaſions... ** Let it ſyfhce,”? 
ays he, “ to qbſerve, that we differ not from 
or.e another more than we do from ourſelves: 
at different times.” But we imagine another, 
and a ſtronger, reaſon may be given, for the: 
cowardice which Rocheſter afterwards diſco, 

vered in private broils, particular! in the affair 
between him and the earl of. M =; 
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which he behaved very meanly. , The courage 
which lord Rocheſter ſhewed in a naval en- 
agement, was in the early part of his life, 
be ore he had been immerſed into thoſe. la- 
byrinths of excels and Juxury, into. which, he 
aſterwards ſunk, .. ES 


| 4 Leer SIO, me ©; 10 gin 
It is certainly a.true obſervation, that guilt 
makes cowards 3. a man who. is. continually 
ſubjected to the reproaches of conſcience, who 
is afraid to examine bis heart left it ſhould ap- 
[Fas 300, horrible, cannot haye much cgurage.z 
et;, while he is conſcious of fo many errors to 


JW. 
. 
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be repented of, of fo mas) vices he Has com- 
mitted, he naturally ſtarts at dang er, and flies 
from it as his 33 enemy. It is true cou- 
rage is ſometimes conftivitional ; ; and there 
hive been inſtances of men, 5 of every 
enormity, who have ren ge ſhare 
of it: but theſe have been Srefahies* Who have 
overcome all ſenſe of honour, been loſt to 
every conſideration of virtue, and whoſe cou- 
rage is like that of the lion of the deſart, a 
kind of ferotious impulſe unconnected with 
reaſon. Lord Rothelter had certainly never 
overcome the reproaches of bis conſcience, 
whoſe alarming voice at laſt truck terror 
into his heart, and chilled the fire of the 
ſpirits.” en | 

Since hits travels and want Expeditions, be 
ſeemed to have contraſted a 11 5 temper- 
ance ; in _ had he been ppy as to 
perſerere, be muſt have eſca 30, at fatal 
rock, on which he afterwards ſplit, upon his 
return to court, where love 0 pleaſure kept 
their perpetual rounds, under the ſmiles of a 

ince whom nature had fitted for all the en- 
joyments of the moſt luxurious defires, In 
times ſo diſſolute as theſe, it is no wonder if a 
man of ſo warm a conſtitution as Rocheſter 
could not refiſt the too flattering temptations, 
which were heightened: by the Participation of 
che court in general 

The uncommon charms of Rocheſter's con- 

verſation, induced all men to court him as a, 
n H 6 com- 


bs 
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companion, though, they often paid too dear 
for their 1 made the ſubject 
of his lampo 5525 happened to have any 
oddities in + temper, by the eopeling of 
which he could humour his propenſity to ſcan - 
dal. His pleafant extrayagancies ſoon became 
the ſubject of general converſation ; by which 
his vanity was at once flattered, and his turn 
of ſatire rendered more keen, by the ſucceſs i it 
met with. 
Rocheſter had certainly a true talent for ſa- 
tire, and he ſpared neither friends nor foes, 
but let it Jools on all without diſcrimination. 
Majeſty itſelf was not ſecure from it; he more 
than once lampooned the king, whoſe weak- 
neſs and attachment to ſome of his miſtreſſes 
he endeavoured to cure ſeveral nteans ; 


that. is, either by winning them from him, in 
ſpite of the indulgence and liberality they felt 
7 rom a royal allant, or by ſeverely lampoon- | 
ing them and him on various occaſions; which 
the king, who was a man of wit and pleaſure 
as well as his lordſhip, took for the natural 
fallies of his genius, and meant rather as the 
amuſements of his fancy, than as the efforts of 
malice ;. yet, either by a too frequent repeti- 
tion, or a, too cloſe, and , poignant- virulence, 
the king baniſhed him the court for a ſatire 
made directly on him, This ſatire conſiſts of 
twenty-eight ſtanzas, and is entitled, The 
Reſtoration; or, The Hiſtory of che Infipids: 


and, as it contains the keeneſt reflections 
againſt 
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againſt the political condutt, and private cha- 
— of chat prince, and having produced 
the baniſhment of this noble lord, we ſhall 
here give it a place; By which his lordſhip's 
genius for this kind of writing will appear... 


TheRtsToR Af io or, The Hiſtory 
of Ixsiips; a Lampoon, , - 


1 


Chaſte, pious, prudent, Charles the Second, 


I be miracle of thy reſtoration, - 
May like to that of quails be reckon'd, 
Rain'd on the Iſraclitiſh nation : 
The wiſh'd-for Aug, from Heavey ſent, 
Became their curſe and puniſhment, | 


II. 
The virtues in thee, Charles, inherent, 
Altho' thy count'nance be an odd piece, 
Prove thee as true a God's viceregent, 
As e er was Harry with his cod - piece: * 
For chaſtity, and pious deeds, | 
His grandſire Harry Charles exceeds. 


III. 


Our Romiſh bondage · bre. ker, Harry Larry 
Eſpouſed half a dozen wives; ; 
Charles only one reſolv'd to marry, 
And other mens he never 
z 


eg rey AA on 
Ly 
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Yet has he ſons and liters more 
'Than c'er had Harry by three core. nan, 


W. i 
Never was ſuch a faith 's defender; 
He, like a politic prince, and pious, 
Gives liberty to conſcienee tender, 
And does to no religion tie us? | 
Jews, Chriſtians, Turks, Papiſts, be Il pleaſe us 
With Moſes, Mahomet, or jeſus. 


V. 


In all affairs of church or ſtate 
He very zealous is, and able; 
Devout at prayers, and fits up late 
At the cabal and council, table. 
Hrs very dog, at council- board, 
Sits grave and wiſe as any lord. 


VI. 

Let Charles's policy no man flouet, 
The wiſeſt' kings have all ſome folly's 

Nor let his piety any doubt: 

Charles, like a fov'reign; wiſe and . 


Makes young men judges of the bench, 
And biſhops; thoſe that love a wench. 


VII. 

His father's foes he does reward, 
Preſerving thoſe that cut off 's head. 
Old cavaliers, the crowyn's beſt : guard, 


He — bay filers: "8 
- * 
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Never was any king end c! 
Wich ſo much ————— 12 


VIII. 


Blood, that wears trenſon in hia face. 
Villain compleat in parſon's roma. 
How much is. he at court in grace, 
For ſtealing Ormond and t crown-! 1 
Since loyalty does no man good. 


Let's ſteal che king, and out-do Blood. n 


IX. 


A parliament of knaves and ſots 
(Members by name you muſt not mantis) 
He keeps in pay, and buys their votes 
Here with a.place, there with a penſion: 
When to give money, he can't cologue * em. 
He does, with ſcorn, prerogae; ptorogue em. 


But they, lo ge too much givin 
Undid, betray'd, by ſold the — 
Making cheir memberſhips a living 
Better than e er was ſequeſtration, + 
God give thee, Charles, a reſolution. 
To damn the knaves by diſſolution... 


XI. 
Fame i is not grounded on ſucceſs, 
Tho? victories were Cæſar's « glory 3 5 
Loſt battles malte not Pompey leſs 
N left him ſtiled great in tory, 
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Malicious fate does oft deviſe 
To beat the brave, and fool the wiſg, 


1 . 
Charles, in the firſt Dutch war, Rood fair 
To have been fov*reign of the deep, 
When Opdam' blew up in the air, 
Had not his highneſs' gone toNleep : 
Our fleet ſlack*d fails, fearing his waking, | 
The Dutch had elſe been in fad taking, 


| XIII. 

The Bergen buſineſs was well laid, 
Tho? we paid dear for that deſ gn; 
Had we not three days parling ſtay'd 
The Dutch fleet there, Charles, had been 
thin; 89 + 

Tho? the falſe Dane agreed to ſellꝰ em, 
He cheated us, and ſaved Skellum. | 


XIV. 
Had not Charles ſweetly chous'd the ſtates, 
By Bergen-baftie gran more wiſe; 
And made em ſhit as ſmall as rats, 
By their rich Smyrna fleets ſurprix e: 
Had haughty Holmes hut call'd in Spragg, 
Hans had been put into a bag. 
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Miſts, ſtorms, ſhort victuals, adverſe winds, | 
And once the ,navy's.wiſe diviſion, 

Defeated Charles's belt deſigns... :... /, 
Till he became his foes, deriions , _ 
But he had ſwing'd the Dutch at Chatham, 

Had he had ſhips, but to come at em. 
4 1 XVI. 4 T 
Our Black- Heath hoſt, without diſpute, 
(Rais'd, put on board, why? no man knows} 
Mult Charles have render'd abſolute 
Over his ſubjects, or his foess; 
Has not the French king made us ſools, 0 
By taking Maeſtricht with our tools ? 


But, Charles, what could thy policy be, 

- To run ſo many dad diſaſters; 

To join thy; fleet with falſe d Eſtrees 
To make the French of Holland maſters ? 

Was't Care well, brother James, gr Teague, 

I hat made thee break the Triple League: 


* dro te — nyc — — 


Could Robin Viner have foreſeen | 
The glorius triumphAof his maſter , || 
The Woof-church ſtatue gold had been, | | 
Which now is made of alabaſter : 
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But wiſe men think, had it been wood, 
Twere for a bankrupt#imyg too good. 


Thoſe that the fabric well conſider, 
Do of it diverſſy diſcourſe; 

Some paſs their cenſure on the rider, 
Others their — _ on the horſe: 

Maſt ſay, the ſteed's a goodly thing, 

But all We tis a lewd us 


: Harv? . 957 . « 
* A - 6 
* 


By the *. mayor and his grave concombs, 
Freeman of London Charles is made; 
Tben to Whitehall a rich gold box comes 3 
Which was beſtow'd on the French jade — 
But wonder not it ſhould be ſo, firs, | 
When monarchs rank themſelves with Grocers, 


= 
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Crians, rape no more, ye eity- ſops, 
Leave off your Rating and fine ae ; 
Beat up your drums, ſhut up your 
The courtiers then will xi De ee 
Arm'd, tell the popiſn duke that rules, 
You're free-born enn not French mules. 
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New upſtarts, baſtards, . pimps, and whores, 
That, locuſt-like, devour the land, 
By ſhutting up'th* Exchequer-doors, 
When there our money was: e 
Have render'd Charles's reſtoration 
But a mall Ne- tothe nation. 


YL . N 


. XXIII. 5 


Then, Charles, beware thy Ab e 
Who to thy government gives ; 3 
If once we fall to the old pom nf 
Ven muſt again both to Breda; 
Where, ſpite of all that would wy W 
Grown _ by wrongs, we ſhould abhor you; 
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If of all Chriflian blood the guilt 
Cries loud of vengeance ane Heav'n, 
That ſea by treach'rous Lewis ſpilt, 
Can never be by God forgiv n- 
Whoſerſeourge unto his ſubjeRs, lord! 
W ioyen/- fuminey ey" or ſwords 


"VIM 1245 1 XXV. 40 11 1 4 pak 
That falſe rapacious wolf of France, 


The ſegurge of Eurqpe, and-its. curſe 
Who at bh objects Vo dance, 


And ſtudies how to make * worſe; 
708 ＋ 1 7 A a 7 Ta 
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To ſay ſuch kings, Lord, rule by Thee, 
Were _ prodigious dlaſpbemy. 


| | XXVI, . == 
Such know no law, but their own laſt; | 
Their ſubjects ſubſtance, and their blood, 
T hey count it tribute due and juſt, 
Still ſpent. and ſpilt for ſubjects good. 


If ſuch kings are by God appointed, 
The devil may be the Lord's el, 


— XXVII. 
Such king 1 cure 'd be. the pow "ond names 
Let all = world henceforth: abhor em 3 
Monſters, which knayes ſacred proclaim, 
And then, like ſlaves, fall down before em. 

hat can there be in kings divine? 


The moſt are ee. , ſheep, or . 


XXVIII. 


Then LESS ſacred majeſty, 

Let's pull all brutiſh tyrants down; 
Where men are born, and ſtill live, free, 
There ev'ry head doth wear a crown: 

Mankind, like miſerable frogs, 


Prove wretched, king d by ſtorks and dogs. 
J „ | 1 | Ce alles 


: * , 
„ 


— 
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Much about this time, the duke of Buck - 
Sngham was under diſgrace for things of 'ans- 
ther nature; and being diſengaged from any 
particular attachment in town, he and lord 
Rocheſter reſolved, like Don Quixote of old, 
to ſet out inqueſt of adventures; and they met 
with ſome which will appear entertaining to 
our readers, which we ſhall give upon the au- 
thority of the author of Rochefiers life; pre- 
fixed to his works. Among many other ad- 
ventures, the following was one: 7770 
There happened to de an inn on New-mar- 
ket road to be lett; they diſguiſed themſelves 
in proper habits for the perſons they were 0 | 
aſſume, and jointly took this inn, in whic 
each in his turn officiated as maſter: but the 
ſoon made this ſubſervient to purpoſes of and - 
ther nature. 83171 I 9022 
Having carefully obſerved the pretty girls 
in the country with whom they were moſt enp- 
tivated, (they conſidered not whether they were 
maids, wives, or widows) and to gain oppor- 
tunities of ſeducing them, they invitetl their 
neighbours; who had either wives or daugh - 
ters, to frequent feaſts; where the men were 
plied hard with good liquor, and the women 
ſufficiently warmed to make but as little reſiſt. 
ance as would be agreeable to their inclina- 
tions, dealing out their poiſon to both ſexes, 
Inſpiring the men with wine and other ſtron 
liquors, and the women with love. Thus 
they were able to deflower many a virgin, and 
Is ons alienate * 


7 
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 alienate}the affections of 'many a wife by this 
odd ſtratagem j and it is difficult to ſay, whether 
it is poſhble for two men to live to Wotſe 
purpoſegm on 520 egi s dn 20 
Je is natural to imagine mat this Kind of 
life could not he of lonj 9 e 
frequently given und that without any thing 
to pay; muſt give — thar"the 
inn keepers would ſoon brenk; är, that they 
were af ſuch fortune and cireumſtance, as did 
not well ſuit the poſt they were in. This their 
lordſhips were ſenſible of, but not much con- 
cerned about it, ſinee they were ſeldom found 
long to continue in che ſame ſort of adventures, 
variety being the liſe of their enjoyments. It. 
was, befides, near the time of his majeſſy's 
going to Newmarket when they deſi ned, 
that the diſcovery of their rea! plots ſhould 
clear them of the imputation of being con- 
cerned in any more pernicious to the govern- 
ment. 4 5 
Theſe two conjectures meeting they thought 
themſelves obliged to diſpateh two important, 
adventures, which they had not yet beeit able 
eee, 07 HHS OM 
There was an old covetous miſer in the 
neighbourhood; who, notwithſtanding his age, 
was in poſſeſſion of a oy agreeable young 
wife. Her huſband watched her wich the 
ſame aſſiduity he did his money, and flever 
truſted her out of bis fight but under tHe pro>> 
tection: of an old maiden fſter, Who never _ 
| herſe 


1,9 HN WI A2MTQ Ty tp 
ſelf.experienced the zoys of; love and bare n 
bees. who were ynung an 
and me. ori 02 gam OW3 101 id mod 81 34 

Our noble inn-keepers had no manner of 
doubt of bis.accepting-a treat, as many had 
done, for he layed, g god living with all, his 
heart when it colt him nothing j and, en 
upon theſe, occaſions, he was the moſt temper- 
eat and abſtemious map alive: but, hen they 
could never prevail with him to bring his 
wife, notwithſtanding they urge the pre- 
ſence of, ſo. many good wives in the neigh- 
bourhood to keep her company, all their 
ſtudy was then how to deceive; the old ſiſter 
at home, who was, ſet as a guardian over that 
fruit. which the miſer could neither eat himſelf, 
nor ſuffer any other to taſte ; but ſuch a diſſi- 
culty as this was ſoon. to be overcome by ſuch 
inventions. 1. | 
It was therefore agreed that lord Rocheſter 
ſhould be dreſſed in women's cloaths, and, 
while the huſband was feaſting with my lord 
duke, he ſhould make ttial of his ſkill with the 
old woman at home. He had learned that ſhe 
had no averſion to the bottle when ſhe could 
come ſecretly and conveniently at it. Equip · 
ped. like a country laſs, and furniſhed with a 
bottle of ſpiritous liquors, he marched to the 

It was with difficulty he found means to 
| ſpeak with the old woman, but at lat obtained 
the favour; where, perfect in all the cant of 

"21490 &5 | thoſe * 
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thoſe people, he began to tell the occaſion. of 


his coming, in hopes ſhe would invite him to 
eome in, but all in vain; he was admitted no 
farther than the porch, with the houſe- door 


: a jar. At laſt, my lord, finding no 
pretended 


ddenly ill, and tumbled upon the , 


way, fell upon this expedient: he 


to be taken ſud 


other 


threſhold. | This noiſe brings the young wiſe 
to them, who, with much trouble, perſuades 


a her keeper to help her into the houſe, in regard 


to the decorum of her ſex and the unhappy. 


condition ſhe was in. 


The door had not been long ſhut bake dun. 


impoſtor, by degrees, recovers; and, bein 

ſet on a chair, cants a very religious than 2 
giving to the good gentlewoman for her kind- 
neſs; and obſerved how deplorable; it was to 
be ſubject to ſuch fits, which often took her in 


the ſtreet, and expoſed her to many accidents; 


but every now and then took a ſip of the bot- 
tle, and recommended it to the old benefac- 
treſs, who was ſure to drink a hearty dram. 


His lordſhi 


had another bottle in his pocket 


qualified with opium, which would ſooner ae- 
compliſh his deſire by giving. the woman a 


ſomniferous doſe, which drin 
dineſs ſhe ſoon. fell faſt aſleep. 


ing with gree- 


His lordſhip having ſo far ſucceeded, 
being fired with the preſence of the you: > 
wife, for whom he had formed this odd 
ſcheme, his deſires became impetuous, which 


produced a change of colour, and ma 


2 


de the 


artleſs 
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artleſs creature ĩmagine the fit was returning. 
My lordithen'afked if ſhe would be ſo charita- 
ble as to let him fie down on the bed. The 
good - natured yo woman ſhewed him the 
3 when, ke 9 laid down, and the 
| by him at bis requeſt he put her in 
— FF er condition, afking about her huſ- 
band, whom the you _ woman painted in his 
true colours, as 'a ſurly, jealous old tyrant, 
The rural innocent, imagining ſhe'had only a 
woman with her, was leb reſerved in her 
haviour and expreſſions on that account, and 
his 3 ſoon found that a tale of love 
not be unpleaſing to her. Being now . 
no ne — to curb his appetite, which 
was wound up beyond the power of reſtraint, 
2 declared his es her, and, without much 
ing, enjoyed her. 
| — became as happy as indulgence 
could make him; and, when the firſt tran- 
ſports were over, he contrived the eſcape of 
this young adultreſs from the priſon of het 
keeper. She hearkened to his propoſals with 
-pleaſare, and, before the old 2 
Was awake, the robbed her huſband of an 
hundred and fifty pieces, and marched off 
_ lord Rocheſter to the inn about mid» 


ni 

Mey were to paſs over three our four fields 
before they could reach it; and, in Hung 
over the laſt, they very near eſcaped falling 
into the enemy's hands; but the voice of the 
Po. VII. I „ huſband 
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buſband difroveting who he was; our àdven- 
turers ſtruck down the field out of the path; 
and, for the greatet ſecurity, lay down in the 
1415. The place, the oecaſion, and the per- 
on that was ſo near, put his lordſhip in mind 
of renewing bis pleaſure almeſt in fight of 
the cuckold. The fair was no loriger coy, 


and eaſily yielded to his deſires.” He, in 


Mort,” carried the girl home, and then ptoſti- 
tuted her to the duke? e, after he Had 
been cloyed himſelf. | tHe 24 + Gorthh ov 
The old man going Hime, ad finding bis 
ſiſter aſleep, his wife fled,” and his — 

one, was thrown into a fate of. inadncly and 


ſoon harſged himſelf. x; 


The news was ſoon ſpread about the pelgh- 


| bourhood, and>zeached the inn, where both 


lovers, now as weary of their Purchaſe, as deſi- 
rous of it before, adviſed her to 80 to London; 
with 3 complied, and, in all proba- 


bility, followed there the Bade of -noſtenion 


for a ſubſiſtence. -- 
The king, ſoon after this Abo üdven- 


ture, coming that way, found them - both in 
their poſts at the inn, took them again into 
Favour, and ſuffered them to ge * ow to 
Newmarket. 

This exploit of lord Rocheſter i is 80t at all 
Improbable when his character is conſidered ; 
this treachery in the affair of the miſer's wife is 
very like him; and ſurely it was one of the 
greateſt acts of baſeneſs of which he was ever 


guilty ; 


JOHN WILMOT. ww 
gilley: he artfully ſeduced her, while her un · 
uſpeing huſband was entertained by the duke 
f Buckingham; he contrived a robbery, and 
Produced the death of 'the injured huſband. 
This complicated crime was one of thoſe heavy 
charges on his mind when he lay on his 
death · bed, under the dreadful alarms of his 
conſcience. | IDE 
His lordſhip's- amours at court maile a great 
noiſe in the world of gallantry, eſpecially that 
which he had with the celebrated Mrs. Ro- 
berts, miſtreſs to the king, whom ſhe. aban- 
doned for the poſſeſſion of Rocheſter's heart, 
which ſhe found, to her experience, it was not 
in her power long to bold. The earl, who 
was ſoon cloyed with the | gp of any one 
woman, though the faireſt in the world, ſoon 
forſook her: the * after the firſt indigna- 
tion of her paſſion. ſubſided, grew as indiffer-. 
ent, and conſidered upon the proper means af 
retrieving the king's affections. . 
The occaſion was luckily given her one 
morning while ſhe was. dreſſing; ſhe, ſaw the 
king coming by, ſhe hurried down with her 
hair diſheveled, threw. herſelf at his feet, im- 
plored his pardon, and vowed conſtancy for 
the future. The king, overcome with the 
well-diſſembled agomies of this beauty, raiſed . 
her up, took her in his arms, and proteſted 
no man could ſee her and not love her. He 
waited on her to her lodging, and there com- 


pleated the reconciliation. 
I z This 


. | * 
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This eaſy behaviour of the king, had, with 
many other mſtances of the ſame kind, de. 
termined my lord Hallifax to aſſert, That 
the love of king Charles II. lay as much 8 
any fnan's in the lower regions; that he was 
indifferent as to their conſtancy, and only va- 
wm them for the ſenſual pleaſures they could 

rela: 78 

g Lord Rocheſter's frolics in the character of 
a mountebank are well known; and the ſpi 
which he made upon the occafion of his firſt 
turning itinerant doctor, has been often printed; 
there is in it a true ſpirit of ſatire, and a keen 
neſs of lampoon which is very much in the 

character of his lordſhip, who had certainly an 
original turn for invective and ſatirical compo- 

Ktion. Ke poi ef 

We ſhall give the following ſhort extratt 
from this celebrated och, Ws which his lord- 
'Hip's wit appears very conſpicuous, 2 
> t I I appear, fays Alexander Bendo, to 

_ any one like a counterfeit, even for the ſake * 
of that, cheifly, ought I to be conſtrued n 
true man, who is the counterfeit's example, 
Sis original, and that which he employs his 
' Induſtry and pains to imitate and copy. Is it 
therefore my fault if the cheat, by his wit and 

_  endeavgurs, makes himſelf ſo like me, that, 
conſequently, I cannot avoid reſembling him ? 
Conſider, pray, the valtant and the coward, 

the wealthy merchant and the bankrupt, the 
politician and the fool; they are 4 ame in 

e y 
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many things, and differ but in.one alone; the 
valiant man holds up bis hand, looks confi- 
dently round about hum, . wears, a ſword, 
courts a lord's wife, and owns it; ſo does the 
coward, |, One only point of, hoyour,. and 
that's courage, which (like falſe metal, one 
only trial can diſcover) makes the diſtinction. 
The bankrupt walks the exchange, buys bar- 
gains, diaws bills, and accepts them with the 
richeſt, Whilſt paper and credit are current 
coin; that which makes the difference is real 
caſh; a great deſect indeed, and yet but one, 
apd that the laſt ſound out. and fill till then 
the leaſt perceived. Now for the politi- 
_ Clan; he is a. grave, dehiberating, cloſe, pry- 
ing man: Pray are there not grave, deliherate- 
1 cloſe, prying. ſoohꝰ? If therefore the 
ference betwixt all theſe, though Infinite in 
effect, be ſo nice in Are will you 
yet expect it ſhould be otherwiſe between the 
falſe phyſician, aſtrologer, &c. and the true ? 
The. firſt. calls himſelf learned doctor, ſends 
forth his bills, gives phyſic and council, tells 
and foretells ; the other is bound to do juſt as 
much. It is only your expenence malt diſtin - 
guiſh betwixt. them, W W 1 willingly ſub- 
mit myſelf,” * Ks 


Wben lord Rocheſter was reſtored again to 
the favour of king Charles II. he continued 
the ſame extravagant purſuits of pleaſure, and 
would even uſe. freedoms with that prince, 
whom be had before ſo much offended ; for his 


1 : ſatire 


; 4 of | 


ſatire knew no bounds, his invention was 
lively, and his execution ſharp. ' | 
He is ſuppoſed to have contrived with one 
of Charles's miſtreſs's the following ſtratagem 
to cure that monarch of the nocturnal rambles 
to which he addicted himſelf, He agreed to 
£9 out one night with him to viſit a celebrated 
uſe of intrigue, where he told his majeſty 
the fineſt women in England were to be found, 
The king made no ſcruple to aſſume his uſual 
diſguiſe and accompany bim; and, while he 
was engaged with one of the ladies of plea- 
ſure, r before inſtructed by Rocheſter 
how to behave, ſhe picked his pocket of alt 
his money and watch; which the 8 
not immediately mifs. Neither the people of 
the houſe, nor the girl herſelf, was made ac - 
quainted with the quality of their viſiter, nor 
bad the leaſt ſuſpicion who he Ws. 
When the intrigue was ended, the king en- 
quired for Rocheſter, but was told he had 
quitted the houſe without taking leave. But 
into what embarraſſment was he thrown when, 
upon ſearching his pockets, in order to dif- 
charge the reckoning, he found his money 
gone. He was then feduced to aſk the favour 
of the jezebel to give him credit till to- mor- 
row, as the gentleman who came in with him 
en returned, who was to have payed for 
The conſequence of this requeſt was, he was 
abuſed and laughed at; and the old 
* no: 
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e that ſhe had often been ſerved ſuch. 
dirty tricks, and, would no Fab him to tir 
till the reckoning. was paid, and then called 
one of her bullies to 75 care of him. In this 
ridichlaus diſtreſs ſtood. the Britiſh monarch, 
the priſoner of a, bawd, and the life upon 
whom the nation's hopes were bed, put in 
the power of a rufhan, | 
Aſter many altercationg, the king, at laſt 
e that ſhe ſhonld accept à ring which 
then took off his finger, in pledge” for her 
money; which ſne like wife refuſed; and told 
him, that, as ſhe was no judge of the valus 
of the ring. The did not: chule tg Accept ſath, 
pledges. The king then. defired that a jew- 
eller might be called to give bis opinion of 
the value of it; but he was anſwered, that 
the expediept was impracticable, as no Jew- 
eller-could then be. ſuppoſed to be out of 


bed 
; After much entreaty, his msjety, at latt, | 


prevailed, upon the fellow to knock up a jew- | 


eller .and 114 the ring; which, as ſoon 
as he had ip ſpected, he od amazed, and 
enquired. 17 eyes fixed upon the fellow, 
who, he t in his houſe ? To which he 

be aa ar .black-looking 'vgly fon of a w--e- 
vis, bad, no money in 15 Pocket, and was 
obliged to pawn: his Ting, be Kh „ ſays 
the jeweller, «1s fo immenſely rich, | at but 
one man in the nation could afford ip wear it. 
and that one is the king,” 


4202 þ » M4 40 
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and, as ſoon. as he entered the r Ky 
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The jeweller, being aſtoniſhed at this a9ci- 
dent, b ith e bully, i in oxder to be 
fully ſatis fie . e extragrdinary an 581 


on his knees; and, with the utmoſt feſpect, 
preſented, the ring to his, pint 7 The old | 
Jezebel and the bully, — 1 e extractdi- 
nary quality of their gueſt, were nom con- 
founded, — aſked i pardon moſt ſubmiſſvely 
on their 2 king, in the beſt na- 
er manner, forgave. them; and, laughing, 

. would not bear 
another bottle 

Thus 2 this adventure, f in which, the 
king learned how dangerous 1 it was to riſk hi 
2 in night-frolics; and could not but 

verely reprove Rocheſter for acting ſuch a 
part towards him z bowever he fincerely re- 
folved never again to be guilty of the like in · 
diſcretion. 

Theſe are the moſt material of the adven- 
tures, and libertine caurſes of the lord Rocheſ- 
ter, which hiſtorians and biographers have 
tranſmitted to poſterityz we tral) now conſider 


kim as an author, 


He ſeems to have been too ſtrongly tinQtured. 
with that vice which belongs more to literary. 
ople, than to any other profeſſion, under the 
* ; Viz. envy. That lor Rocheſter was en- 
vious, and jealous, of the reputation of other 
men of eminence, appears abundantly clear 


ſrom his behaviour to Dryden, which could 


proceed 


proceed * no other 8 as bis ma- 
lice towards him had never diſcovered itſelf 
2 "ar: tragedies of that great poet met with 
h general ee, and his poems were uni- 

= ly eſteemed. | 
Such was the inveteracy he ſhewed to Mr. 
Dryden, that he ſet up John Crown, an ob- 
ſcure man, in at 8. to him, and recom- 
mended him to the king to compole a-maſque 
8 the court, which was really the buſineſs of 
the poet-laureat ; - but, when Crown” s Con- 
jueſt of Jeruſalem met with as extravagant 
| waa. as Dryden's Almanzor's, his lordſhip 
then. withdrew his favour from Crown, as if 


lic. 

His 8 to Dryden is ſaid to have ſtill 
further diſcovered il in hiring ruffians to 
codgel him for a ſatire he was ſuppoſed to be 
the Wider of which was at once, malicious, 
| N and cruel. 

folley, in his preface to Valcaiidian, 
A party altered by lord Rochelier frota 
Fletcher, has given a character of his lord(h 
and his writings, by no means conſiſtent 
that idea which other writers, and. common 
tradition diſpoſe us to form of him. 
de was a wonderful man, ſays be, 
« whether we -conſider the conſtant good. 
ſenſe, and agreeable mirth, of his ordinaty 


converſation, or the vaſt reach and compaſs bf. 


his inventions, and the amazing depth of | his, 
| 15 retireg 


he would be ſtill in contradiction to the Pub- 
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retired thoughts; the uncommon graces of 


his faſhion, or the inimitable turns of his wit, 


the becoming gentleneſs, the bewitching ſoft- 
neſs of his civilty, or the force and fitneſs of 
his ſatire; ſor, as he was both the delight, 
the love, and the dotage of the women, ſo 
was he a continued curb to impertinence; and 
the public cenſure bf folly : never did man 
Ray in bis company unentertained, or leave it 
uninſtructed; never was his underſtanding 
biaſſed, or his pleaſantneſs forced; never did 
he laugh in the wrong place, or proſtitute his 

ſenſe to ſerve his luxury; never did he ſtab 
into the wounds of fallen virtue, with a baſe 
and a cowardly infult, or ſmooth the face of 
proſperous villainy with the paint and waſhes 
of a mercenary wit; never did he ſpare a 
jop for being rich, or flatter a «nave for being 

reat. | 

855 He had a wit that was accompanied with 
an unaffected greatneſs of mind, and a natural 
love to juſtice and truth; a wit that was in 
perpetual war with knavery, and ever attack- 
ing thoſe kind of vices moſt whoſe * 
was like to be the moſt diffuſive, ſuch as 


tended more immediately to the prejudice of 


public bodies, and were a common nuſance to 


the happineſs of human kind. 


Never was his pen drawn but on the ſide 
of good ſenſe, and uſually employed like the 
arms of the ancient heroes, to ſtop the progreſs 


ef arbitrary oppreſſion, and beat down the 


drutiſhneſs 
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Brutiſhneſs of head- ſtrong will. to dochis king; 
and country juſtice upon ſuch public are 
thieves as would beggar a kingdom to enrich 
theinſelves :-theſe: were the vermin whom,1:to 
his eternal honour, his pen was contnually- 
pricking and goading: a, pen, if not ſo 
happy in the ſucceſs, yet as generous in the 
aim, as either the ſword. of Theſeus, or the 
lub of Hexcules; nor was. it leſs harp than 
hat or leſs weighty than this. 

If che did not take ſo much care of him- 
ſolf as he ought, he had the hamanity, bow- 
ever, to wiſd well to others; and 1 think I 
may truly affirm, he did the world as much 

by a right application of ſatire, as he 
durt himſelf by a wrong purſuit of pleaſure.” 

In this amiable light has Mr. Wolſely drayin 

our author; and nothing is more, certain than 
that it is a portraiture of the imagination, 
warmed: with gratitude, or friendſlip,:-and 
bears but little or no reſemblance to that. of 
Rocheſter. Can he whoſe ſatire is always 
levelled at particular. perſons, be ſaid to be 

- the terror of knaves, and the public foe of 
vice 3. when he himſelf has acknowledged chat 

he ſatitized only to gratify his reſentment; 
for it was his opinion, that writing ſatires 
without being in a! rage, Was ke Killing, in 
cold blood? Was his converſation inſtructive 
whoſe mouth was full; of obſcenity d; and as 
be a friend to his country, who diffuſed a 
duangerous venom N his works: 40 cor- 
Soν-⁰jL½!1 rupt 
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rupt its members; in which, it is to be feared 
he has been but too ſucceſsful ? Did he ever 
ſmooth the face of proſperous villainy, as Mr. 
Wolſely expreſſes it, the ſcope. of whoſe life 
was to promote and encourage the moſt licen- 
tious debauchery, and to unhinge-all the Prin- 

ciples of honour ad ; * 

ither Mr. Wolſely mu ſtrangel miſ- 
taken, or all other writers who have — us 
accounts of Rocheſter muſt be ſo; and, as 
his ſingle aſſertions are not equal to the united 
authorities of ſo many, we may reaſonably 
reject his teſtimony as a deviation from 
truth. 

We have now ſeen thoſe 88 of my lord 
Rocheſter's life, in which he appears to little 
advantage. It is with infinite pleaſure we can 
take a view of the brighter fide. of his cha- 
ratter; to do which we. muſt attend him to 
bis death-bed. Had he been the amiable 
man Mr. Wolſely repreſents him, he needed 
not have ſuffered ſo many pangs of remorſe, 
nor felt the horrors of conſcience, nor deen 
driven almoſt to deſpair by his reflections on a 
4 maſ-ſpent life. 

„ Rocheſter lived a profligate, but he died a 

| . -enitent. He lived in defiance of all princi- 
di ples; but, when he felt the cold hand of death 
} | upon him, he reflected on his folly, and ſaw, 
. that the portion of iniquity is, at dal, * 


de only pain and anguiſh. 


— < 
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Dr. Burnet, the excellent biſhop of Sarum 
(however he may be reviled by a party) with 
many other obligations conferred upon the 
world, has added ſome account of lord Ro- 
cheſter in his dying moments. No ftate-po< 
licy, in this caſe, can be well ſuppoſed to have 
biaſſed him; and when there are no motives 
to falſhood, it is ſomewhat cruel to diſcredit 
aſſertions. The doctor could not be influenced: 
by views of intereſt to give this, or any other, 
account of his lordſhip; and could certainly 
have no other incentive but that of ſerving his 
country, by ſhewing the inſtability of vice, 
and, by drawing into light an illuſtrious peni- 
tent, adding one wreath more to the banners 
of virtue. 


Burnet begins with telling us, that an acci- 
dent fell out in the early part of the earl's liſe 


which in its conſequences confirmed him in the 


purſuit of vicious courſes. 


When he went to ſea, in the year 1665, 
there happened to be, in the ſame ſhip with 
him, Mr. Montague, and another gentleman 
of quality; theſe two, the former eſpecially, 
ſeemed perſuaded that they ſhould never return 


Anto England. Mr. Montague ſaid, he was 


' (ure. of it; the other was not ſo pokitive:. 


* 
* 


The earl of Rocheſter, and the laſt of theſe, 
entered into a formal engagement, not with- 


out ceremonies of religion, that, if either of 
them died, he ſhould appear and give — 
Le Other 
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other notice of che future ſtate, if there was any 
but Mr. Montague would not enter into the 
bond. le e e nend. 
When the day came that they thought to- 
have taken the Dutch fleet in the port of Ber- 
gens Mr. Montague, though he had ſuch a 
rong preſage in his mind of his approaching 
death, yet he bravely ſtayed all the while in 
the place of the preateſt danger? The other 
gentleman ſignalized his courage in the moſt 
undaunted manner till near the end of the ae- 
tion, when he fell, on a ſudden, into ſuch a 
trembling that he could ſcarce ſtand; and Mr. 
Montague going to him to hold him up, as 
they were in each other's arms, a cannon-ball 
carried away Mr. Montague's belly, ſo that he 
expired in an hour aſte rtl. 


The earl of Rocheſter told Dr. Burnet, that 
theſe preſages they had in their minds, made 
ſome impreſſion on him that there were ſeparate 
beings; and, that the ſoul, either by a na- 
tural ſagacity, or ſome ſecret notice commu» 
' nicated to it, had a ſort of divination. But 
this gentleman's never appearing! was a fnare 
to him during the reſt of his life; though 
when he mentioned this, he» could not but 
acknowledge, it was an unrealonable thing for 
him to think that beings in another ftate were 
not under ſuch laws and limits that they could 
not command their motion but as the Supreme 
Power ſhould order them; and, that one 2 | 
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had ſo corrupted the natural principles of 
truth as he had, bad no reaſon to expect that 
miracles ſhould be wrought for his convic- 
tion. a | 
He told Dr. Burnet another odd preſage of 
approaching death, in lady Ware, his mo- 
ther-in-law's family.——The' chaplain had 
dreamed that ſuch a day he ſhould die; but 
being by all the family laughed out of the be- 
lief of it, he had almoſt forgot it till the evening 
before at fupper ; there being thirteen at ta- 
ble, according to an old conceit that one of 
the family muſt foon die, one. of the young 
ladies pointed to him, that he was the perſon, 
Upon this the chaplain, recalling to mind his 
dream, fell into ſome diſorder, and the lady 
Ware reproving him for his ſuperſtition, ' he 
ſaid, he was confident he was to die before 
morning; but he being in perfect health it 
was not much minded. It was Saturday 
night, and he was to preach next day, He 
went to his chamber, and fat up late, as ap- 
eared by the burning of his candle; and 
he had been preparing his notes for his ſer- 
mon, but was found dead in his bed next 
morning. 
| Theſe things, his lordſhip ſaid, made him 
incline to believe that the foul was of a ſub. 
tance diſtint from matter; but that which 
convinced him of it was, that, in his laſt ſick- 
neſs, which brought him ſo near his death, 
when his ſpirits were ſo ſpent that he could 


nt 
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not move or ſtir. and did not hope to live an 
Hour, he ſaid his reaſon and judgment were 
fo clear and ftrong, that, from thence, he 
was fully perſuaded, that death was not the 
diſſolution of the ſoul, but only the ſeparatian 
of it from matter. Av 
He had, in that ſickneſs, great remorſe for 
his paſt life ; but he 'afterwards ſaid, they 
were rather general and dark horrors than any 
conviction of tranſgreſſion againſt his maker; 
he was ſorry he had lived ſo as to waſle his 
ſtrength ſo ſoon, or that he had brought ſuch 
an ill name upon himſelf; and had an agon: 
in his mind about it, which he knew not well. 
how to expreſs; but believed that theſe impunc- 
tions of conſcience rather proceeded from the 
horror of his condition, than any true contui - 
tion for the errors of his life. © 
During the time Dr. Burnet was at lord 
Rocheſter's houſe, they entered frequently into 
converſation upon the topics of natural and 
revealed * * ; which the doctor endea- - 
voured to enlarge upon and explain in a man- 
ner ſuitable to the condition + a dying peni- 
tent. His lordſhip expreſſed much contrition. 
for his having ſo often violated the laws of 
the one, againſt his better knowledge,. and 
having ſpurned the authority of the other in 
the pride of wanton ſophiſtry. Vers 
e declared, that he was ſatisfied of the 
truth of the Chriſtian religion, that he thought 
it the inſtitution ef Heaven, and afforded — 
> | | AY 


FOUN WILMOT. f 
moſt natural idea of the Supreme Being, a2 


well as the moſt forcible motives to virtue of 
any faith profeſſed amongſt men. 


He was not only ſatisfied,” fays Dr. 
Burnet, of the truth of our haly religion, 
merely. as à matter of ſpeculation, but was 
perſuaded, likewiſe, of the power of inward. 
grace; of which he gave me this ſtrange ac - 
count: Wt! 

„ He ſaid, Mr. Parſons, in order to his 
conviction, read to him the fifty-third chapter 
of the prophecies of Iſaiah, and compared 
that with the hiſtory of our Saviour's paſſion 3 
that he might there ſee a prophecy concern- 
ing it, written many ages before it was done 3 
which the Jews that blaſphemed Jeſus Chriſt 
Qill kept in their hands as a book divinely in- 

* er EE 


„He faid, as he heard it read, he felt an 
inward force upon him, which did ſo enlighten 
his mind and convince him, that he could re- 
6ſt it no longer; for the words had an au- 
thority which did ſhoot. like rays or beams 
into his mind; ſo that he was not only con- 
vinced by the reaſonings he had about it, 
which ſatisfied. his underſtanding ; but, by 
a power, which did fo effectually conſtrain 
him, that he ever after firmly believed in 


his Saviour, as if he had ſeen Him in the 
clouds,” 


We 
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We are not quite certain whether there is. 
not a tincture of enthuſinſm in this account 
— by his lordſhip, as it is too natural to 

y from one extreme to another, from the ex- 
ceſſes of debauchery to the gloom of metho- 
diſm;; but, even if we ſuppoſe this to have 
been the caſe, he was certainly in the ſafeſt 
extreme; and there is more comfort in hearing 
that a man whole life had been fo remarkably. 
profligate as his, ſhould die under ſuch impreſ- 
fions, than quit the world without” one pang, 


tor paſt” offences; 110 


he bimep gives an in lane of the great 
alteration of -his-Jordflnp's remper and diſpo- 
fitions, from what they were "Formerly, in his: 
ſickneſs. 5 
* Whenever be happened to be out of or- 
der, either by pain or ſickneſs, his temper 
| beeathe quite ungovernable, and his paſſions. 
ſo fierce that his ſervants were afraid' to y 

Proach him; but, in his laſt ſickneſs, 
was all humility, patience, and reſignation. 
Once he was a little offended with the de- 
lay of a ſervant, who he thought made 
not haſte enough with ſomewhat be called 
for, and ſaid, in a little heat, 6 pr ; 


fellow.” 
Soon after,” a the doctor, ©] cold. 


him that I was glad to find his ſtile ſo re- 
formed, and that he had fo entirely overcome 


Vat t ill habit of ſwearing, only that word of 
call 7:2 
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ealling any damned, which had returned upon 
him, was not decent; his anſwer was, Oh? 
that language of fiends, which was fo familiar 
to me, — yet about me; ſure none has 
deſerved more to be damned than I have done! 
And, after he had humbly aſked- God pardon 
for it, he deſired me to call the perſon to him 
that he might aſk him forgiveneſs ; but I told 
him that was needleſs, for he had ſaid it of 
one who did not hear it, and ſo could not be 
offended by it. 5 1 

© In this diſpoſition of mind,“ continues 
the biſhop, he remained all the while I was 
with him, four days together. He was then 
brought ſo low, that all hope of recoverꝝx was 
gone; much puralent matter came from him 
with his urine, which he paſſed always wit 
pain, but one day with inexpreſſible torment; 
yet he bore it decently, without breaking out 
into repinings, or impatient complaints. Na- 
ture being at laſt quite exhauſted, and all the 
floods of life gone, he died, without a groan, 
on the twenty. ſixth of July, 1680, in the 
thirty-third year of his age. . 

„% A day or two before his death he lay 
much ſilent, and ſeemed extremely devout in 
his contemplations. He as frequently ob- 
ſerved to raiſe his eyes to Heaven, and ſend 
forth ejaculations to the Searcher of hearts, 
who ſaw his penitence, and who, he hoped, 
would forgive him,” | 


Thug 
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Thus died lord Rocheſter, an amazing in- 
ſtance of the goodneſs of God, who permitted 
him to enjoy time, and inclined his heart to 
penitence, As by his life he was ſuffered. to 
ſet an example of the moſt abandoned diſs 
ſoluteneſs to the world; fo, by his death, 
he was a very lively demonſtration of the 
fruitleſneſs of vicious courſes, and may be 
propoſed; as an example, to all thoſe who 
— captivated with the charms of guilty plea- 
ure. 

Let all his failings now ſleep with him in 

the grave, and let us only think of his 
cloſing moments, his penitenee. and reforma- 
tion. Had he been permitted to have reco- 
vered his ilIneſs, it is reaſonable to preſume 
he would have been as lively an example 
of virtue as he had ever been of vice, and 
have born his teſtimony in favour of our reli - 
a. 
2 left behind him a ſon named Charles, 
who dying on the twelfth of November, was 
buried by his father on the ſeventh of Decem- 
ber following. He alſo left behind him three 
daughters. The male line ceaſing, Charles II. 
— the title of earl of eſter on 
Lawrence viſcount Killingworth, a younger ſon 
of Edward earl of Clatendon. J 

We might now enumerate bis lord ſhip's 
writings, of which we have already given 
ſome character; but unhappily for the world 
they are too generally diffuſed, and we think 

| | ourſelves 
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ourſelves under no oblipations to po. 


rize thoſe works which have been ſo fruitful 
of miſchief.to ſociety, by promoting a general 
corruption of morals ; and which he himſelf, 
in his laſt moments, wiſhed he could recal, or, 
rather, that he never had compoſed, 
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